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— asks: Jems reve 
Are you ready for STANDING HERE 


ba 9”) YES 
a Major League Glove e Do you play ball at 
least 3 times a week? 
Do you play same 


position regularly? 


Are you a member of 
an organized team? 


Would you like a major 
league career? 


Would a big league glove 
give you confidence? 











If you checked “YES" to 3 or more ques- 
tions, then you are ready for a major 
league glove. 


NELLIE FOX MODEL A2900 AL KALINE MODEL A2930 
Snap-Action palm, ball Professional style with 
scooping Triple-Lock web Lock-Tite web, Grip-Tite 

pocket. Leather lined. Ad 


justable wrist strap 


and adjustable Hold-Tite 
wrist strap. Leather lined 


THE SAME GLOVE BIG LEAGUERS PLAY TO WIN WITH 


WEAR. Full size professional model of 

finest glove leather gives you complete € TN 
control. Snap-Action design traps ball Oe as I 
with no rebound. Triple-Lock web adds eas 


inches more reach. Leather lined. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 


Nellie Fox and Al Kaline are members of the famous 
Wilson Advisory Staff. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 











THE STUDENTS 
REPORT 
EQUIPMENT. IT'S THE NATION'S 





THEN THERE'S THE WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY WHICH MAKES TELEPHONE 
LARGEST MANUFACTURER AND SUPPLIER OF 
ICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 








SIMPLE —ITS 
DIVIDED INTO 
FOUR PARTS. FIRST, 
THERE ARE LOCAL. 
BELL TELEPHONE 
COMPANIES 
THROUGHOUT THE 
COUNTRY... 

















| AND THE BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES DOES RESEARCH AND 
| 'T INVENTED THE TRANSISTOR ANDO THE SOLAR BATTERY. (T'S THE WORLD CENTER 
OF COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT. 
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BY) 
JETS 


And what a way to go! Jets’ cushiony insole sets your 
foot afloating. Puts spring in every step. Jets’ sleek 
lines look simply great with everything from beach 
clothes to bulky sweaters. Jets’ airy fabrics are wash- 
able, too. Tub ’em, scrub ’em, out they come bright and 
new. Next allowance, shouldn’t you go buy Jets? 
They’re at nicer stores everywhere. 


‘Red Ball Jets 


wash n wear playshoes 
by Ball-Band, Mishawaka, Ind. 
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Wide World photo 
R. SARGENT SHRIVER: He warns that 
the Peace Corps won't be a “joy' ride.” 


PEACE CORPS CHIEF 


ONE OF THE BUSIEST OFFI- 
CES in the country today is located 
at 806 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Every day a steady 
stream of eager young Americans files 
through its doors. The telephone 
rings constantly. And each mail de- 
livery brings an avalanche of letters. 

Business is brisk at the national 
headquarters of the new U. S. Peace 
Corps (see our news review in the 
March 15 issue ). But it’s no surprise 
to the program’s director, R. Sargent 
Shriver. “I've always believed,” he 
asserts, “that young Americans deep- 
ly desire to serve the cause of world 
peace. We have just tapped a well- 
spring of enthusiasm.” 

At.45, “Sarg” Shriver still radiates 
a good deal of youthful enthusiasm 
himself. He walks with the sprightly 
step of a seasoned athlete, shoots a 
fine game of golf, and is an expert 
skin diver. But unlike his brother- 
in-law, President John F. Kennedy, 
Shriver is not a touch-football fan. 
“He plays tennis while the rest of 
us run around the field,” says a mem- 
ber of the Kennedy family. 

Robert Sargent Shriver Jr. was born 
in Westminster, Maryland. Reared in 
a tradition of public service, “Sarg” 
wasn't quite sure.which career to 
choose. At Yale he divided his time 
between law studies, campus poli- 
tics, and the college newspaper. After 
he was graduated in 1941 he en- 
listed in the Navy, fought in Europe 
and the Pacific during World War 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 16. 


II, and came home with the rank 
of lieutenant commander. 

In 1946 Shriver was offered a jun- 
ior executive post in the real estate 
office of Joseph P. Kennedy (the 
President’s father). Within a few 
years he rose to become manager 
of the firm’s Chicago office. In 1953 
Sargent Shriver married his boss’s 
daughter, Eunice Kennedy. 

Prominent in civic and school af- 
fairs, he was later appointed presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation. Long before the Peace Corps 
was even proposed, Shriver urged 
young Americans to work and study 
abroad— and “learn about the world 
in which we live.” 

Shortly after his appointment as 
Peace Corps director last month, 
Shriver held a news conference. Vol- 
unteers serving in the Corps, he 
warned, would face hard work, un- 
der difficult conditions, in remote 
places. “Anybody who anticipates a 
joy ride,” he pointed out, “should 
get off the train right now.” 


STEADFAST STALINIST 
THE CHOICE of a boyhood hero 


tells much about a man. For Enver 
Hoxha, Red boss of Albania, that 
hero was—Joseph Stalin. 

Today, photos of the late Soviet 
dictator still hold an honored place 


_— 


Id photo 
ENVER HOXHA: He is turning Albania 
into a European satellite of Red China. 


in Hoxha’s home. Stalin’s speeches, 
bound in Moroccan leather, line his 
bookcase. And Stalin’s spirit contin- 
ues to guide his every word and 
deed. 

An unquenchable thirst for power 
has marked the career of Albania’s 
53-year-old strongman. The son of 
an impoverished cloth merchant, 
Hoxha won a series of scholarships 
to schools in Albania and later in 
France. 

While a student in Paris, Hoxha 
hobnobbed with French Communist 
leaders and discovered in Marxism 
a blueprint for attaining political 
power. In 1936 he returned to Al- 
bania. 

Hoxha’s opportunity came during 
World War II. He founded the Al- 
banian Communist Party in 1941, 
and led Red underground fighters 
in a successful guerrilla war against 
the Nazi German army of occupa- 
tion. With the return of peace, Hox- 
ha seized power, proclaimed himself 
“president” of Albania, smashed all 
political opposition, and turned Al- 
bania into a “model” totalitarian 
state. 

Until Stalin’s death in 1953, Hox- 
ha was the perfect satellite ruler— 
subservient to every wish and whim 
of the Kremlin. He began to change 
soon after Khrushchev gained power 
in Moscow. Albania’s bossman re- 
sented Mr. K’s verbal attacks on 
Hoxha’s No. 1 hero, Stalin. 

Faced with a surly satellite, Mos- 
cow applied pressure. Twice last 
year Hoxha was conspicuously “un- 
invited” to meetings of Eastern Eu- 
rope’s Red leaders. And only a few 
months ago, a plot to overthrow 
Hoxha failed by a hairbreadth. 

Today, Enver Hoxha seems to be 
firmly in the saddle again. How did 
he do it? The answer: By winning 
the support of a powerful fellow- 
Stalinist—party boss Mao Tse-tung 
of Communist China. Hoxha has 
successfully propelled his satellite 
nation from one orbit into another. 
The greatest losers, however, are not 
the men in the Kremlin, but the 
Albanians — the 1,500,000 unhappy 
people of an unhappy land (see Unit 
on the Red “satellite states” in our 
Oct. 5, 1960 issue). 
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(.-WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW. . . 


Laos: Search for a Solution 


Top-level diplomatic maneuvering 
was going on in many parts of the 
world in an effort to end the dangerous 
crisis in the Southeast Asian kingdom 
of Laos. 


At Key West, Fla., President Ken- 
nedy and British Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan held a hurriedly scheduled 
meeting to discuss the threat of a Com- 
munist takeover of Laos. 

The Western leaders agreed on the 
aim of preserving a truly neutral Laos 
against Communist domination. A joint 
communique said: “They agree that the 
situation in Laos cannot be allowed to 
deteriorate.” 

In Washington, the day after the 
Kennedy-Macmillan meeting, the Presi- 
dent conferred for an hour with Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko. After 
their session, White House spokesmen 
reported that the President “continues 
to be hopeful that there will be agree- 
ment . . . which will permit a cessa- 
tion of hostilities and a development 
of a neutral and independent Laos.” 

Gromyko said that the possibility of 
a cease-fire in Laos was discussed and 
that the Soviet government was con- 
sidering a British peace plan for Laos. 

The British plan calls for an immedi- 
ate cease-fire between forces of the 
pro-Communist Pathet Lao and the pro- 
Western Laotian government, supervi- 
sion of the truce by a three-nation 
(India, Canada and Poland) Interna- 
tional Control Commission, and a 14- 
nation conference (including Commu- 
nist China) to settle the future of Laos. 

The Soviets, however, warned against 
military intervention in Laos by the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO). It warned that any force 
would be met by force. 


SEATO SESSION 

In Bangkok, Thailand, the eight- 
nation SEATO Council met to consider 
the Laotian crisis. U.S. Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk was set to ask joint 
armed force to resist Communist ag- 
gression in Laos if the Soviets do not 
stop aiding the Pathet Lao forces. To 
back up American words, U.S. naval 
units steamed toward the vicinity of 
Laos, and other U.S. forces were 
alerted at Asian bases. 

Although not a member of SEATO, 


Laos is covered by the 1954 treaty 
setting up the SEATO alliance. The 
treaty says that each member of the al- 
liance “recognizes that aggression by 
means of armed attack in the treaty 
area ... would endanger its own peace 
and safety, and agrees that it will in 
that event act to meet the common 
danger in accordancé with its consti- 
tutional processes.” 

In New Delhi, it was reported that In- 
dian Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, 
after receiving an appeal for support 
from President Kennedy, had sent an 
urgent message to Premier Khrushchev 
to help end the fighting in Laos. 
And at the United Nations, the chief 
Laotian delegate, after conferring with 
Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold, 
said the crisis in his small country was 
“now an affair between the big powers.” 

»>WHAT’S BEHIND IT: Since 1954, 
when the Indo-Chinese War ended, 
the big powers of both East and West 
have been concerned with Laos. The 
Geneva Conference of 1954 specified 
that Laos was to be an independent 
country whose neutrality in the Cold 
War was to be supervised by the Inter- 
national Control Commission. 

But neutrality in Laos has been hard 
to maintain because of its strategic po- 


KEY FIGURES IN LAOS: Neutralist leader Souvanna Phouma (af left) and Gen. 
Phoumi Nesavan of Vientiane government confer in effort to end the Laotian crisis. 


sition in the huge, resources-rich South- 
east Asian peninsula. Landlocked itself, 
Utah-sized Laos borders on Communist 
China and North Viet Nam, neutralist 
Burma and Cambodia, and pro-Western 
Thailand and South Viet Nam. West- 
ern military planners have long feared 
that loss of Laos to the Communists 
would lead to loss of other countries of 
Southeast Asia. 

The first Laotian premier, Souvanna 
Phouma, sought to bring the Commu- 
nist-backed rebels into the government 
—but failed. Souvanna Phouma was 
succeeded in 1958 by rightist regimes 
whose strong man was General Phoumi 
Nosavan. These governments accepted 
over $200,000,000 in U.S. military aid. 

Last August, the rightist Laotian gov- 
ernment was overthrown by paratroop- 
ers led by Captain Kong Le. Souvanna 
Phouma was reinstalled as premier and 
sought to form a neutral government 
of national unity, including both rightist 
and leftist forces. Then General Nosa- 
van’s troops recaptured the capital of 
Vientiane last December, driving Sou- 
vanna Phouma into exile in Cambodia, 
and forming a new regime headed by 
Boun Oum. 

In the fighting that followed, the 
Red-backed rebels received large quan- 
tities of military aid by Soviet airdrops 
from bases in Communist North Viet 
Nam. The rebels’ offensive extended 
their control in Laos and threatened 


Wide World 
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both Vientiane and the royal capital of 
Luang Prabang. 

To counter this threatened Commu- 
nist takeover in Laos, President 
Kennedy declared in a televised press 
conference that the U.S. sought to 
“help Laos back to the pathway of 
independence and genuine neutrality.” 
But he warned that if “the present 
armed attacks by externally supported 
Communists” do not stop, “those who 
support a truly neutral Laos will have 
to consider their response.” 

(For more background on Laos crisis, 
see our news reviews of Jan. 11, Jan. 18, 
and March 8.) 


Word From Moscow 


Some of the international hurdles 
born of the Cold War may have 
moved a notch lower after a series 
of seemingly unrelated actions by the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union. 


The U.S. announced it was giving 
up its 11-year-old policy of intercept- 
ing second, third, and fourth-class mail 
from Communist countries. The Post 
Office Department estimates it seized 
about 15,000,000 newspapers, books, 
and other materials a year under this 
program. (First-class mail was never 
intercepted. ) 

Before 1958 the Post Office did not in- 
form the addressee that mail had been 
seized. Since then, however, postmas- 
ters have sent out notices that mail from 
the Communist bloc of nations is being 
held and can be delivered if desired. 

Some U.S. groups had attacked the 
constitutionality of the mail seizures. 
Others, including scholars, researchers, 
and Communist bloc journalists in this 
country, have complained about not 
receiving their mail, or getting it only 
after undue delay. 

The reversal in official policy is based 
on the belief that, given the present 
conditions, the seizure of mail performs 
no useful function. Representative 
Francis Walter (Dem., Pa.) disagrees. 
He has called for a resumption of the 
program of intercepting printed matter 
mailed from Communist countries. Rep- 
resentative Walter said that the new 
program would pour “poison into the 
veins of our society. . . .” 

In Moscow the Russians also lifted 
long-applied curbs on the flow of news. 
Foreign newsmen, said the Soviet gov- 
ernment, would no longer be required 
to submit their dispatches for censor- 
ship prior to transmission. The newsmen 
were told they themselves would be 
responsible for keeping their stories 
“correct.” 

This new system, however, raised 
the possibility that correspondents 
could be expelled from the country if 
any of their “self-censored” stories 


Herblock in Washington Post & Times Herald 


“Goodness, are you the beat and angry young men I've heard so much about?” 


should displease the Soviet government. 
This, say veteran Moscow correspond- 
ents, may force newsmen to be even 
more cautious about transmitting any 
story to which the Soviets may later 
object. (Six U.S. correspondents have 
been expelled by the Soviets since 
World War II, and 10 other American 
newsmen were refused reentry to Rus- 
sia after leaving that country.) 


OF SPIES... 


In another move which seemed to 
be a gesture of conciliation, the U.S. 
announced it was dropping espionage 
charges against a Soviet nati em- 
ployed by the United Nations, arrested 
last October. The Russian, Igor Melekh, 
was ordered to leave the U.S. by April 
17. The U.S. State Department said it 
hoped that this move would secure 
better treatment for “American citizens 
in the Soviet Union.” 

. . » AND SCHOLARS 


The Soviet Union agreed to widen 
an existing program of exchanges be- 
tween American and Russian scholars 
in literature, economics, law, history, 
and other fields. The exchange schol- 
ars would lecture and do research in 
the host country. 

Still another sign of a slight improve- 
ment in Soviet-U.S. cultural relations 
was the first broadcast on the Moscow 
radio of a program prepared by the 
United States Information Agency. The 

: “New Achievements of Amer- 
ican Science and Technique.” 

In addition, a recent Moscow tele- 


vision program showed parts of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s inauguration as well as 
parts of one of his press conferences. 


Angola Troubles 


The Portuguese colony of Angola in 
Africa exploded into world headlines 
with two dramatic events: (1) violence 


in the territory, and (2) a con- 
troversial United Nations resolution 
to investigate Portuguese policies 
there. 


The U.N. resolution was triggered 
by the violence in Angola, in which 
more than 100 persons were reported 
killed. Rebellious African tribesmen in 
northern Angola, across the border from 
the crisis-torn Congo, were said to have 
attacked white settlers at scattered 
plantations. Portuguese army troops 
moved into the province to subdue 
the rebellious tribesmen. 

The clashes in Angola spotlighted 
the fact that the vast Portuguese col- 
ony is one of the last strongholds of 
European colonial rule in Africa. But 
rising discontent threatens Portugal's 
hold on its colony. 

At U.N. headquarters in New York, 
the U.S. voted in favor of an inquiry 
into Portuguese policies in Angola. 
Said chief U.S. delegate Adlai E. 
Stevenson: the “people of Angola are 
entitled to all the rights guaranteed 
them” by the U.N. charter. 

Despite U.S, support, the resolution 
( by Liberia, Ceylon, and the 
United Arab Republic) failed to get 





enough votes to pass the 11-nation 
Security Council. But when it was 
brought before the 99-nation General 
Assembly the resolution passed by an 
overwhelming 79-2 (negative votes cast 
by Spain and South Africa), with 18 
nations abstaining. Bitterly criticizing 
“supposedly friendly countries” (in- 
cluding the U.S.), the Portuguese dele- 
gation walked out during the debate. 

Portuguese settlers in Angola shouted 
and booed before the U.S. Consulate 
in Luanda, the capital of the territory. 
While U.S. support of the resolution 
irritated the Portuguese, it delighted 
many Asians and Africans, who pre- 
dicted the U.S. move would “reverber- 
ate through Africa.” The U.S. decision, 
ordered personally by President Ken- 
nedy, is designed to ally the U.S. more 
closely with the aspirations of colonial 
peoples. (For Background, see article 
on “Emerging Africa” in Feb. 1 issue.) 


Commonwealth Shift 


The British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions gained two new members— 
Cyprus and Sierra Leone; and lost 
one—the Union of South Africa. 


South African Prime Minister Hen- 


drik Verwoerd formally pulled his na- 
tion out of the association during a 


meeting of Commonwealth leaders in 


London. Verwoerd’s action came after 
days of heated debate among Com- 
monwealth leaders over South Africa’s 
apartheid (racial separation) policies 
Apartheid laws enable some 3,000,000 
whites to maintain political and social 
domination over the country’s nearly 
12,000,000 non-whites (See Unit on 
South Africa on pp. 10-16.) 

Prime Minister Verwoerd 
gued that the apartheid was an in- 
ternal South African matter—and no 
business of the Commonwealth. But 
when the other members denounced 
South Africa’s racial policies, Verwoerd 
stormed angrily out of the meeting. 

Despite the withdrawal, Verwoerd 
indicated South Africa. would seek to 
maintain its economic ties to the Com- 
monwealth countries. 

The two additions and one subtrac- 
tion left the Commonwealth member- 
ship roll at 12. Cyprus was admitted 
immediately. But Sierra Leone will 
formally enter the group later this 
month, when the British colony in West 
Africa is slated to become independent. 
The other Commonwealth members are 
Britain, India, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, Malaya, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Ghana and the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. 

Meanwhile, South Africa was at- 
tacked from another quarter as the 
United Nations voted, 74 to 0, to cen- 
sure it for moving to annex South 


had ar- 


West Africa. South Africa administers 
the territory, a former German colony, 
under a 40-year-old mandate from the 
defunct League of Nations. The South 
Africans, however, refuse to recog- 
nize any U.N. jurisdiction over South 
West Africa. 


In Brief 


ALGERIA’S FATE. The fashionable 
French mountain resort of Evian-les- 
Bains will be the scene of crucial ne- 
gotiations due to begin April 7 between 
France and the Algerian nationalist reb- 
els. At stake is the future of the vast 
North African territory, which for six 
and a half years has been the scene 
of an agonizing war of rebellion be- 
tween Algerian nationalists and French 
troops (See major article in our Feb- 
ruary 8 issue.) Rebel leader Ferhat 
Abbas said that the rebellion would 
go on during the peace talks, and 
French Premier Michel Debre warned 
that France might partition Algeria if 
the colony should vote to cut all ties 
with France. 


PENNING THE PACT. With a 
stroke of his pen, President Kennedy 


made the U.S. a member of the 20- 


Wide World 
MISSILE MISS: When Patricia Morelli, 
(head poking out of missile top), 15, of 
Portland, Me., asked for a rocket ex- 
hibit at Cathedral High’s science fair, 
she got more than she bargained for. 
The Navy sent her a full-scale, 30-foot 
mock-up of the Polaris missile—on loan. 
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nation Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD). 
Earlier the Senate had ratified the 
treaty which joined the U.S. and Can- 
ada with 18 European nations in a 
new venture in international economic 
partnership. Designed as an important 
instrument to strengthen the Western 
alliance, the OECD is meant to (1) 
co-ordinate the financial policies of the 
20 member nations; (2) bridge the 
economic gap between Europe's two 
trade groups, the “Common Market” 
and the “Outer Seven,” and (3) pro- 
vide for cost-sharing aid to under- 
developed countries (for more back- 
ground, see news review in our Dec. 
14, 1960 issue). 


ANOTHER YOUTH CORPS? A 
Youth Conservation Corps of male teen- 
agers, aimed to help unemployed high 
school drop-outs, has been proposed by 
the Department of Labor. The proposals 
sent to President Kennedy call for a 
combined education-work program de- 
signed to speed conservation of na- 
tional resources and to attack delin- 
quency among jobless teen-agers. The 
one-year volunteers, not to be con- 
fused with the U.S. Youth for Peace 
Corps, would work on various conser- 
vation projects across the U.S, while 
drawing token wages and living to- 
gether in special camps. 


READY, SET—HIKE! Charles B. 
(Bud) Wilkinson, head football coach 
at the University of Oklahoma, has ac- 
cepted a challenge as head coach of 
a national youth fitness program. Echo- 
ing the views of President Kennedy, 
who appointed Mr. Wilkinson to the 
non-paying job, the new national men- 
tor said that physical fitness was the 
foundation of moral fitness. Mr. Wilkin- 
son plans to huddle with government 
agencies and private groups, such as 
the Boy Scouts and Campfire Girls, to 
work out some plays for toning up the 
nation’s youth. 


BUMPER CROPS OF CANDI- 
DATES, Some Texans are threatening 
to use a paintbrush instead of a pen- 
cil for marking their Senatorial election 
ballots on April 4. Texas, noted for its 
over-sized way of doing many things, 
has produced a bumper crop of candi- 
dates—71. Each hopes to fill the U.S. 
Senate seat formerly held by Lyndon 
Johnson, who resigned to take another 
job (the U.S. Vice-Presidency). 

The Texas voter must cross out all 
the names on the ballot that he is 
voting against rather than checking the 
one candidate’s name that he is for. 
This is the reason for the paintbrush 
threat. The reason for the bumper crop 
of candidates: it costs only $50 in filing 
fees to be one. 








{HUMAN INTEREST IN THE NEWS...) 





LET’S PLAY IT MY WAY! On a recent tour of Havana’s 
suburbs Cuban Premier Fidel Castro took time out from 
politicking to pitch in a sandlot baseball game. The first 
batter to face the Premier slammed a solid single. Castro 
scowled. But when the player thén stole second base on 
a wild pitch, Fidel exploded in rage. Ordering him back 
to first, the Cuban dictator handed down a new ruling: 
No more base-stealing—at least when Fidel Castro is 
pitching. 


BOLSHEVIK BLUES? For years U. S. jazz has been offi- 
cially taboo in the Soviet Union. Nevertheless, a black 
market in smuggled U. S. recordings has been flourishing 
among Russia’s younger set. Recognizing their failure, 
the Kremlin’s culture commissars have now done an 
abrupt about-face. “Good jazz is art,” asserted a Soviet 
music magazine recently. It seems, however, that jazz 
isn’t really American. “Long before New Orleans,” in- 
sists the magazine, “so-called Dixieland was played in— 
Odessa.” 


GOODWILL GESTURE: Distinguished foreign guests 
in New York often receive a symbolic “key to the city.” 
But Gervais P. Bahizi, the Congo's chief delegate to 
the United Nations, may well be the first to receive a 
key to—a brand-new Cadillac, The car was placed at 
Mr. Bahizi’s disposal (for as long as he stays at the 
U.N.) by a Rhode Island auto dealer, Richard P. Lorber. 
What prompted him to make the offer, Mr. Lorber ex- 
plained, was a recent TV newsreel showing the Congo 
diplomat riding to his office at the U. N. on a crowded 
subway. After all, asserts the auto dealer, Mr. Bahizi 
has “more important things to worry about than how 
to survive the New York rush hour.” 


UPI photo 
FAMILIAR FACES? A West German puppet maker recently 
arranged his own “summit conference” by putting all these 
political personalities in one basket. World Week readers 
should be able to recognize them. But just in case . . . turn 
the page upside-down for the names of these world leaders. 
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THEN AND NOW: When Dace Epermanis of Latvia 
arrived with her family in America a decade ago (see 
top left) she was a bewildered and somewhat frightened 
young girl. One of the millions of World War II ref- 
ugees, she dreamed of a new life in the New World. 
But would Americans accept her and like her? She 
found the answers some months later at Tonawanda 
(N. Y.) High School. “My classmates made me feel right 
at home,” says Dace. “They helped correct my English 
and showed me how to enjoy school life.” Dace (pro- 
nounced DAH-tsay) was elected to the student council, 
chosen an officer in several school clubs, and asked to 
join Tonawanda High’s chorus. Her “date book” was 
kept filled, too. Later, at the University of Buffalo, she 
was voted Carnival Queen one year, Queen of the Ball 
the next. Today Dace (see top right) is a senior at the 
university's law school. Her plans for the future: To 
join the U. S. Foreign Service and serve her “adopted” 
Uncle Sam anywhere in the world. 


LOVE’S LABOR LOST: The path of true love is never 
smooth, as Raoul Suarez of Atienza, Spain, can testify. 
One evening recently Senor Suarez decided to serenade 
his sweetheart. Softly strumming his guitar—so as not 
to awaken her parents—he sang to his lady love through 
the barred window of her room. When the song ended, 
Senor Suarez thrust his head through the bars for a 
good-night kiss. His head got stuck. Before a locksniith 
could come to his aid a crowd had collected, and the 
clamor awakened the girl's father. P. S. Senor Suarez 
never did collect that good-night kiss. 


ENDQUOTE: “Do you realize that we can no longer 
teach that everything that goes up must come down?” 
—Dr. John J. Theobald, noted American educator, dis- 
cussing Space Age science. 
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At the Tip of a Troubled Continent 


Racial divisions have tarnished the gleam of 
South Africa’s gold-plated and diamond-studded economy 


LTHOUGH the streets of South 
Africa’s “City of Gold,” Johannes- 
burg, are not exactly paved with 
that precious metal, they are literally 
built on top of it. A mile or more 
below the city’s busy traffic, men 
are toiling and tunneling through 
the solid rock in search of gold. 
They are finding it, too—not only 
in Johannesburg, but in many other 
places as well. The Union of South 
Africa produces nearly one half of 
all the gold in the world. But gold 
is only one of the many strings on 
South Africa’s bow, for this country 
at the southern tip of Africa is the 
richest nation on the continent. 


RICHES UNDERFOOT 


South Africa leads the world in 
the production of high-quality dia- 
monds and platinum, and it ranks 
second to the Soviet Union in chrome 
ore. Since uranium was discovered 
here less than 10 years ago, South 
Africa has risen to third place—right 
behind Canada and the U. S.—in 
production of this vital element for 
the Atomic Age. The pick-and-shovel 


force also turns up vast quantities of 
coal, copper, and iron ore. 

This horde of “buried treasure” 
belongs to a country only slightly 
larger than Texas and Colorado com- 
bined. South Africa resembles an 
inverted saucer, with rugged moun- 
tains sweeping upward from the 
coasts and enclosing a high plateau. 

Part of the plateau is barren des- 
ert. The rest is a grassy prairie, or 
veld, which reminds American vis- 
itors of our own Midwest. Tobacco 
and peanuts are grown on the veld, 
but much of the land is too dry 
for anything but the grazing of 
sheep. Wool ranks next to gold and 
uranium as a South African export. 

The lack of reliable rainfall is 
one of South Africa’s greatest prob- 
lems. When rain does fall in the 
drier areas, it is likely to cause seri- 
ous soil erosion. As one writer said, 
“The winds and waters are the can- 
nibals of the Union.” 

Rainfall is steadier in the coastal 
plains around Durban—where sugar 
cane is grown—and Capetown, sur- 
rounded by citrus groves. 
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CAPE COUNTRY: Four provinces shown above make up the Union of South Africa. 
South West Africa is ruled by the Union, but Basutoland and Swaziland by Britain. 


But it is manufacturing—not min- 
ing or farming—which today pro- 
vides South Africa with most of its 
income. South Africa produces steel, 
heavy machinery, food products, 
chemicals, and textiles. More than 200 
American companies have opened 
branches in the country, and are 
turning out everything from cars to 
breakfast foods. 


A LAND DIVIDED 


Although South Africa has all the 
ingredients for prosperity, it faces 
a difficult task in transforming its 
bright hopes into solid accomplish- 
ments. One reason is the friction be- 
tween the country’s various racial 
and cultural groups. 

Of the 14,850,000 persons in South 
Africa, only about 3,000,000 are 
whites, or “Europeans.” The native 
African Negroes, usually called Ban- 
tu, number about 10,000,000. In ad- 
dition, there are about 1,400,000 
“Coloreds” (people of mixed blood ) 
and 450,000 Asians, mostly from In- 
dia. 

Even the white population is split 
into two distinct groups. About 60 
per cent are Afrikaners, persons of 
Dutch stock who speak Afrikaans 
(an offshoot of 17th-century Dutch). 
The rest are persons of British or- 
igin who speak English. Unable to 
agree on a common language, the 
white South Africans decided to 
make both languages “official.” Eng- 
lish and Afrikaans can now be heard 
in Parliament and over the state 
radio. 

As a further compromise between 
the Afrikaners in the north and the 
English-speaking people in the south, 
the country has not one but two 
capitals. Parliament meets in Cape- 
town (pop. 688,000) near the Cape 
of Good Hope. The administrative 
capital is located 1,000 rugged miles 
away in Pretoria (pop. 327,000). As 
for the Supreme Court . . . that’s in 
Bloemfontein! 

Although the whites are outnum- 
bered nearly four to one, they run 
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the government and control the econ- 
omy. The dominant Afrikaners are a 
hard-working, proud, and stubborn 
people. Most of them are farmers, 
although more and more of them are 
now moving to the large cities. They 
still preserve many customs handed 
down from their Dutch ancestors. 

The English-speaking South Afri- 
cans are generally engaged in trade 
and industry. They, too, have their 
own traditions, brought from Eng- 
land. Cricket and rugby are popular 
sports, and teatime is a daily insti- 
tution. 

Many of the Europeans enjoy a 
high standard of living. On the other 
hand, the Bantu are usually impov- 
erished. They are kept at arm’s length 
from European society by the official 
policy of apartheid, or rigid separa- 
tion of races (see “Ex-Member of the 
Commonwealth,” pp. 14-16). 

The Bantu are divided into many 
different tribes, such as the Zulu, the 
Swazi, and the Xhosa. Although mil- 
lions of Bantu have become Chris- 
tians, they have not always given up 
the ancient practice of witchcraft. 
Native ceremonies provide a wild 
display of talent im music—and calis- 
thenics. Some of the dancers are 
likely to be wearing miners’ helmets 
and overalls! 

About a third of the Bantu live in 


Don’t Pet the Lions, Or... 


You'll Be 
Lionized 


URISTS ARE REMINDED 
THAT THESE LIONS ARE 
NOT TAME. PLEASE DO NOT 
GET OUT OF YOUR CAR TO 
PET THEM. THANK YOU.” 

Signs bearing this are 
scattered throughout the 8,000- 
square-mile area of Kruger National 
Park, the world’s largest game pre- 
serve, in South Africa. 

The last time that government 
census takers counted noses in this 
unusual park, they reported 400 
leopards, 900 lions, 1,000 elephants, 
2,000 giraffes, 2,500 wart hogs, 2,600 
hippopotamuses, 7,800 buffaloes, and 
8,000 zebras. After the poll, all cen- 
sus takers were reported —— or 
accounted for.” 

Kruger National Park, established 
in 1898, is one of the few “zoos” in 
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kraals (villages of huts) on native 
reserves governed by tribal chief- 
tains. There they try to scrape to- 
gether a bare existence by farming 
small plots of land. 

Striving for a better living, mil- 
lions of Bantu have migrated to 
“white areas.” Some of them work 
on European farms and _ factories. 
Others labor in the mines, where the 
top wage is less than a dollar a day 
and the average temperature is 105°. 


LIFE IN THE LOCATIONS 


In urban areas, the Bantu must live 
n “locations” apart from the Euro- 
peans. Although the government has 
built many thousands of houses for 
the Bantu, large numbers still live in 
squalid slums. Less than half of the 
Bantu children receive any schooling 
and those who do are seldom able to 
make use of it. Nearly all profes- 
sional and administrative jobs in the 
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Union of South Africa are held by 
Europeans. 

The steady migration of Bantu 
workers to Johannesburg, South Afri- 
ca’s largest city, has swelled its total 
white and non-white population to 
1,052,000. Like Capetown and Dur- 
ban, Johannesburg is a modern city 
humming with industry. 

Despite the surface evidences of 
prosperity, however, all is not well 
with South Africa’s economy. During 
a six-month period last year, foreign 
businessmen withdrew nearly half of 
all the money which they had in- 
vested in South Africa. Many foreign 
companies which had intended to 
open new branches in the country 
canceled their plans. 

This outflow of foreign investment 
could have serious effects, since 
South Africa already imports more 
than she exports. Now she may find 
it even harder to pay the “bill” for 
imported goods. 

What caused foreign investors to 
withdraw their money? One reason 
was the outbreak of racial disturb- 
ances in South Africa last year. Today, 
there is another reason—South Africa 
will soon leave the British Common- 
wealth. Her departure could be a 
grave blow to her future prosperity 
(see “Ex-Member of the Common- 
wealth,” pp. 14-16). 


Drawn for “World Week" by Peter Madden 


the world where the animals enjoy 
greater freedom than the people who 
come to watch them. 

. Visitors are forbidden to get out 
of their cars except at designated 
spots. Lions often loll in the middle 
of the road, and it might take several 
loud toots on a car horn to persuade 
them to move. 

Until recently, there was no fence 
around Kruger National Park, Many 
animals didn’t know where their 

“200” stopped, and they would wan- 
der onto neighboring farms. The 


most effective step that a farmer 
could take against a visiting lion was 
a long one—in the opposite direction. 
So many farmers were “lionized” 
that the South African government 
decided to build a six-foot-high, 590- 
mile-long fence around the park. 
Today, tle main problem facing 
park officials is the absent-minded 
motorist who drives a convertible 
instead of a hardtop car into the pre- 
serve. Needless to say, this is the 
lions’ favorite kind of tourist. 
—Sip GoLpBerc 
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South African Tourist Corp 


SPARKLING SKYLINE: Johannesburg, South Africa's largest city, glitters like a jewel when night falls. 


South African 


frican Tourist Corp 


A GIRL’S BEST FRIEND: South Africa produces more than 
half of the world’s diamonds, ships most to the U. S. 


South African Tourist Corp 
BONNETS AND BEAUX: For an old-fashioned Afrikaner 
dance, you need an old-fashioned Afrikaner hat and dress. 
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South African Information Service 
CAPS AND GOWNS: Classes are over and the congratulations are about to begin. 
it’s graduation day at Fort Hare—a college for “non-Evropeans” in South Africa. 


South African Information Service 
SORTING SPECIALISTS: Coal lumps are screened for 
size in the mines before being shipped to market. 


South African Information Service 
SUNDAY STROLLERS: The king of the jungle always has the right of way—in Kruger National Park. 
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Ex-Member of the Commonwealth 


South Africa, soon to be a republic, has cut its ties 


with Britain following a dispute about racial policies 


HANDFUL of grim faced men 

filed out of a historic London pal- 
ace one day last month to encounte1 
a crowd of waiting newsmen. 

Making their departure were the 
prime ministers of the 12 countries 
belonging to the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. They had just 
heard the Prime Minister of the 
Union of South Africa, Dr. Hendrik 
F. Verwoerd, announce that his 
country would not remain in the 
Commonwealth after it becomes a 
republic on May 31. 

South Africa’s decision to cut its 
Commonwealth ties followed three 
days of bitter debate on the South 
African policy of apartheid, or strict 
separation of races. 

South Africa is the only country 
in the world today to make apartheid 
an Official policy. In South Africa, 
furthermore, only the 3,000,000 white 
residents can vote or serve in Parlia- 
ment. The 11,850,000 Bantu, “Col 
oreds,” and Asians have no voice in 
the government. 

Although apartheid has aroused 


worldwide controversy, South Afri- 
can Officials defend it as the only 
workable arrangement in a “multi- 
racial” country like their own 

How did South Africa become 
niulti-racialP It all began in 1652, 
when a Dutch surgeon, Jan van Rie- 
beeck, and a handful of settlers 
landed near the.Cape of Good Hope. 
Gradually, more Dutch and French 
settlers established farms around the 
Cape. 

{1s the Dutch pressed into the 
ilmost uninhabited interior, they 
collided with Bantu tribes from the 
north. In the fierce wars which fol 
lowed, the Dutch usually won 


UNDER THE UNION JACK 


Dutch rule of the Cape ended in 
1795, when France turned the Neth- 
erlands into a “satellite.” To keep the 
French from taking over the Cape 
British troops occupied Capetown. 
The area became a British colony 

But the strong-willed Afrikaners 
hated British rule. In 1836 thousands 
of Afrikaner families pulled up stakes 


London Daily Express phote 


A TIME OF TENSION: Bantu women shout their opposition to apartheid as a South 
African policeman stands by—awaiting reinforcements—to prevent possible violence. 


and headed north. Like our own pio- 
neers, they traveled in ox-drawn cov- 
ered wagons and fended off hostile 
natives—in this case, the Bantu, who 
were finally conquered. 

This mass migration, called the 
“Great Trek,” ended far inland, 
where the Afrikaners founded the 
“Boer Republics” of Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State. (“Boer” means 
“farmer” in Afrikaans. ) 

For a while, the Afrikaners lived 
in peace. But by 1886, diamonds had 
been discovered in the Orange Free 
State and gold in the Transvaal. The 
Transvaal’s president, “Oom Paul” 
( Uncle Paul ) Kruger, told his people, 
“Instead of rejoicing, you would do 
better to weep.” 

Kruger was right. The Boers’ min- 
eral wealth attracted the envious 
glance of Cecil Rhodes, prime min- 
ister of Britain’s Cape Colony. Brit- 
ish efforts to annex the Boer Repub- 
lics led to the Anglo-Boer War of 
1899. After three years of ruthless 
fighting, Britain triumphed. 

To bind the wounds of war, Brit- 
ain made Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State self-governing colonies. 
The two were combined with British 
Natal and Cape Colony in 1910 to 
form the Union of South Africa 
Since 1931, South Africa has been a 
fully independent dominion within 
the British Commonwealth. 

South Africa still owed allegiance 
to Britain’s King (or Queen) as head 
of state. But its laws were made by 
a two-house Parliament, elected by 
white South Africans. 

For many years, the Prime Min- 
ister of South Africa was a former 
Boer general, Jan Christiaan Smuts. 
He worked for cooperation with the 
British, and led South Africa into 
World War II on the Allies’ side. 

But many Afrikaners found Smuts 
too moderate. In the first postwar 
election in 1948, Smuts’ United party 
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was defeated by the Nationalist 
party, led by Daniel F. Malan. 

Although there has always been 
racial separation in South Africa, 
Prime Minister Malan and his suc- 
cessors carried the doctrine of apart- 
heid to new lengths. 

Apartheid, the Nationalists said, 
did not mean white rule of the 
Bantu. Rather, it meant that the 
Bantu could live as they pleased—as 
long as they remained in special 
areas. 

The Bantu were not expected to 
stay in these “Bantustans” all the 
time. Many Bantu work in the “white 
areas.” Since their labor was vitally 
needed, the government had no in- 
tention of driving them away. 


PASSBOOK OR... PRISON 


Instead, each Bantu worker was 
issued a “passbook”"—a document 
showing that he had a right to be in 
a “white area.” A Bantu who cannot 
show a passbook whenever a police- 
man asks for it can be fined or sent 
to prison. 

The Nationalist leaders insist that 
apartheid will allow all races to de- 
velop “according to their capacity 
and their level of civilization.” Not 
all white settlers agree, however. 
Many call it “undemocratic” and 
“degrading.” 

Among the Bantu, opposition to 
apartheid has been growing. It has 
been spearheaded by the African 
National Congress, led by Albert 
John Luthuli, and the newer Pan- 
\frican Congress. Both groups have 
been banned. 

Tensions in South Africa rose to 
a high pitch on March 21, 1960, 
when some 20,000 Bantu gathered in 
Sharpeville, near Johannesburg, for 
a peaceful protest demonstration. 
Suddenly, police sub-machine guns 
began spitting bullets into the terri- 
fied crowd. The Sharpeville incident 
and another disturbance the same 
day near Capetown cost a total of 72 
lives. 

More rioting followed in South 
\frican cities. Angry mobs attacked 
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government buildings and battled 
with police. In April, Prime Minister 
Verwoerd was shot and seriously 
wounded by a British-born cattle 
farmer. 

Declaring a state of emergency, 
the government jailed hundreds of 
white and non-white opponents of 
apartheid. Eventually, peace—of a 
sort—returned to the country. 

The breathing spell gave Verwoerd 
a chance to push toward a long- 
sought goal—changing South Africa 
from a dominion to a republic. At 
first glance, this change would seem 
to have little practical effect. South 
Africa simply would no longer pay 
allegiance to Queen Elizabeth II. 

But there was a “catch.” Even 
though it became a republic, South 
Africa would have liked to stay in 
the British Commonwealth for eco- 
nomic reasons. For instance, Britain 
charges a lower tariff on goods com- 
ing from South Africa than on goods 
from a non-Commonwealth nation. 

If it became a republic, South 
Africa would have to get the permis- 
sion of all other Commonwealth 
countries to remain in the “club.” But 
its racial policies had offended sev- 
eral members, including India, Ma- 
laya, Ceylon, Ghana, and Nigeria. 
Any one of them could blackball 
South Africa. 

For this reason, many South Afri- 
cans bitterly opposed the change. 
But when the matter came up for a 
nationwide vote last October 5, the 
Nationalists won “the last battle of 
the Boer War.” By a margin of 74,- 
000 votes, South Africa chose to be- 
come a republic. 

Some observers thought that South 
Africa would modify its racial poli- 
cies in order to remain in the Com- 
monwealth. Pressure for change was 
coming from several sources, includ- 
ing the United Nations. 

South Africa had defied the U. N. 
by maintaining a close grip on South 
West Africa—a desert land bigger 
than Texas (see map), containing 
about 554,000 persons. 


FORGOTTEN MANDATE 


South West Africa was a former 
German colony. After Germany was 
defeated in World War I, the League 
of Nations gave South Africa a “man- 
date” to administer the territory until 
it was ready for self-government. But 
South Africa eventually began to 
treat South West Africa as though it 
were part of its own country. 
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Dr. Hendrik Verwoerd 


WHEN THE LATE KING 
GEORGE VI of Britain toured South 
Africa in 1947, all the local news- 
papers headlined the visit. That is, 
all but Die Transvaler, a Johannes- 
burg paper edited by Dr. Hendrik 
F. Verwoerd. 

The anti-British Transvaler made 
no mention of the royal visitor. It 
did warn readers to expect heavy 
traffic the day of the King’s visit—but 
it refused to say why! 

Now Prime Minister of South 
Africa, Dr. Verwoerd is still re- 
nowned for his bluntness. His zeal 
in promoting racial separation, as 
Minister of Native Affairs from 
1950 to 1958, earned him the title, 
“Architect of Apartheid.” 

Born in the Netherlands 59 years 
ago, Hendrik Frensch Verwoerd was 
brought to South Africa by his mis- 
sionary parents when he was two 
years old. Later he studied at the 
University of Stellenbosch, near 
Capetown, where he eventually be- 
came professor of logic and psy- 
chology. In 1937 he was appointed 
editor of the Nationalist party's news- 
paper, Die Transvaler. 

Verwoerd’s newspaper played up 
Nazi victories during World War II. 
When a rival paper accused him of 
being pro-Nazi, Verwoerd sued for 
libel—and lost his case. . . . 

Shortly after the Nationalists’ 
sweeping victory in the 1948 elec- 
tion, Verwoerd was elected to the 
Senate. Two years later, he was 
named Minister of Native Affairs. 
When Prime Minister Johannes G. 
Striidom died in 1958, Nationalist 
party leaders chose Verwoerd to 
succeed him. 

A husky, handsome _§six-footer, 
Verwoerd refuses to give an inch on 
the issue of apartheid—no matter 
how strong the voices of criticism. 
“We should live apart,” he tells 
Bantu crowds, “as the lion and ele- 
phant live apart.” 
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F THE BOOKS in any public 

library could be classified ac- 
cording to their authors’ native 
iands, South Africa would have a 
wide shelf all to itself 

This country of less than 135,- 
000,000 persons has produced a 
surprisingly large number of prom- 
inent authors, starting in the 19th 
century with Olive Schreine: 

The daughter of a Methodist 
missionary, Olive Schreiner be 
came a governess in a Boer house 
hold when she was 15. While still 
in her teens, she began writing a 
novel based on her experiences 
Her Story of an African Farm was 
hailed as a masterpiece 


EDUCATOR TURNED AUTHOR 


Among modern South African 
authors, perhaps the best known 
is Alan Stewart Paton (b. 1903 
A former principal of the largest 
reformatory in Africa, Paton fin 
ished his novel, Cry, the Beloved 
Country, in 1948. 

This widely-praised and con 
troversial book presented the cas‘ 
against the government's policy of 
apartheid. It was turned into a 
musical, Lost in the Stars, by play- 
wright Maxwell Anderson and 
composer Kurt Weill. 

Another novelist, Stuart Cloete 
(b. 1897), is a descendant of one 
of the first Dutch settlers in South 
Africa. Cloete first gained renown 
for a historical novel, The Turn- 
ing Wheels, in 1937. His other 
novels include Congo Song and 
The Curve and the Tusk. 

Cloete has not restricted him- 


SOUTH AFRICAN AUTHORS 
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self to fiction. Against These Three 
published in 1945, was a _ bio- 
graphical study of “Oom Paul” 
Kruger, Cecil Rhodes, and King 
[.obengula of the Matabele tribe 
The African Giant, in 1955, pre 
sented Cloete’s impressions afte: 
a trip around the continent. 

A newer star on’ South Africa’s 
horizon is Nadine Gor 
dimer. Her short stories have ap 
peared in The New Yorker, At 
lentic, and other leading maga 
zines. Her novel, A World of 
Strangers, has been called “the 
most perceptive study ever writ- 
ten about African race relations.” 

An author who draws inspira- 
tion for his absorbing tales by 
trekking through the African wil- 
derness is Laurens Van Der Post 
His most famous books are Fla 
mingo Feather and Venture into 
the Interior. 

The list of books by South Afri 
can Bantus is steadily growing 
The best-known Bantu author is 
Peter Abrahams (b. 1919), whose 
five novels—including Mine Boy 

ud A Wreath for Udomo—re 
ceived favorable reviews. Abra 
hams also wrote an autobiography 
Tell Freedom, describing his boy- 
hood in the slums of Johannes- 


literary 


burg 

Two other leading Bantu 
authors are Ezekiel Mphahlele 
and Can Themba. South Africa 
has produced many other writers 
as well, both white and Bantu. 

What explains the recent flow- 
ering of literature in South Africa? 
One observer suggested that the 
answer lies in South Africa’s many 
problems. “Writers,” he said, “flour- 
ish in troubled times.” 
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Since World War II, South Africa 
has ignored 45 U. N. resolutions ask- 
ing it to make South West Africa 
a U.N. trust territory and end apart- 
heid there. Last month, the United 
States attacked South Africa’s “re- 
fusal to recognize any international 
obligations” in the matter. 

Within South Africa itself, there 
has been growing criticism of Ver- 
woerd’s policies. Business leaders 
claim that racial disturbances have 
hurt the economy. Even some Na- 
tionalists have suggested giving the 
vote to the “Coloreds.” 

But Verwoerd has rejected all such 
proposals. Government leaders, he 
said, must stand like “walls of gran- 
ite” in opposing any changes. Ver- 
woerd reaffirmed his stand when he 
arrived in London March 4 for the 
Commonwealth conference. 

Despite Britain’s efforts to keep 
peace in the Commonwealth “family,” 
some of the African and Asian mem- 
bers unleashed bitter attacks on 
apartheid. Finally, Verwoerd said 
that South Africa would bow out of 
the Commonwealth entirely. He ac- 
cused the Commonwealth of “inter- 
ference” in South Africa’s affairs. 

To rally support for his stand, Ver- 
woerd is expected to call a general 
election later this year. The election 
will give South African voters a 
chance to decide whether the South 
African Express should proceed full 
speed toward apartheid—or whether 
it should be shunted to a different 
track. 





Words in the News 


Commonwealth of Nations (p. 14) 
\ free association of independent na 
tions, including Britain and forme: 
colonies, bound by economic and cul 
tural ties. Present members are Britain 
South Africa, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, India, Ceylon, Pakistan, Ma 
laya, Ghana, Nigeria, Cyprus, and the 
Central African Federation. 

League of Nations (p. 15)—The 
predecessor to the United Nations; a 
world peace organization of indepen 
dent nations created after World War I. 


Say It Right! 


Afrikaner (p. 10)—ah-free-KAH-nur. 

Bloemfontein (p. 10) —BLOOM-fon- 
TAYN. 

apartheid (p. 11)—ah-PART-hate. 

Hendrik Verwoerd (p, 14)—HEN-drick 
fair-VOORT. 

Jan Smuts (p. 14)—YAHN SMUHTS. 

Malan (p. 15)—mah-LAHN. 

Paton (p. 16)—PAY-ton. 

Cloete (p. 16)—CLOOH-tee. 
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“Hall of Fame Contest” 


any public, private or parochial 


There’s Fun for All ; 
(And Cash Prizes, Too) 
in 
WORLD WEEK’S 


OW well do you know Ameri- 

can history? Would you like 
to match your knowledge with 
that of other teen-agers across 
the nation? 

Now’s the time to put on your 
thinking caps and join in the 
competition. There are cash 
prizes for winners—and fun for 
all. 

Just send us a letter (of not 
more than 200 words) stating 
who YOU think should be in the 
Hall of Fame for Great Ameri- 
cans. Tell us—in your own words 
—the reasons for your choice. 
And be sure to include not only 
your name and home address, 
but also the name of your school. 

The best letters will be pub- 
lished in Say What You Please, 
our Letters to the Editor column. 
If your letter is chosen, World 
Week will send you a $5 cash 
aw ard. 

You can pick any Great Ameri- 
can—man or woman, native-born 
or naturalized. There are only 
two qualifications. Your candi- 
date must have been dead for 
25 years or more. And he must 
not be one of the Great Ameri- 
cans already in the Hall of Fame. 
(See list in any standard alma- 
nac. ) 

The contest is open to all stu- 
dents in Grades 7 through 12 in 


school in the United States and 
its possessions, 

Address all letters to: Editor, 
World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 











Running Water 


By Ronald Rozwood, Ridge Jr. H. S., Lackawanna, New York 


* Starred words refer to rivers of the world 
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Students are invited to 
submit ori inal crossword 






























































to this puzzle 
in next week's issue. 
















































































. Large stream of water flowing in a 
definite course. 
5. Plain of land between diverging 
branches of a river mouth. 
. Second biggest state in the Union 
(abbr.). 
2. Chart of the earth’s surface. 
. River in Soviet Russia, flowing into 
Gulf of Ob. 
eo ee Ge 
. Iinium (chemical abbr.). 
. Bob head up and down. 
. River in Alaska. 
— Balin, new niotion picture 
actress. 
22. Set forth. 
24. Straight, sharp piece of wood or 
metal used to hold things together. 
26. Niton (chemical abbr.). 
. Drink made from leaves. 
. By way of. 
. River in Germany. 
. River in central Mississippi. 
. Finish. 
. A powerful explosive (initials), 
. From. 
. Deep hole. 
2. Pennsylvania (abbr.). 
3. Lighted. 
. The fashion at a certain time. 
. You were, I __. 
. Gram (abbr.). 
. Lair of a wild beast. 
. Second tone of musical scale. 
. Wager. 
. Point weapon in certain direction. 
. River flowing through Wyoming, 
Idaho, and Washington. 
. Narrow inlet of sea, as on coast of 
Norway. 


1D & Io 


om 


. Neuter pronoun. 


Irritate or anger. 
Prefix meaning out of or formerly. 


. Measure of type. 
. Rule of conduct. 
. Township (abbr.). 


. River in Africa which empties into 


Atlantic Ocean. 


Ll. City in central Illinois. 


13. Rio de la 


is in South 
America. 


. Sound used to startle. 


3. Eat supper. 


°Q¢ 


». 


*35. 
37. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
47. 


ee 
51. 
52. 


53. 


44. 


. Came out first in a contest. 
. River flowing through 


Switzerland, 
Austria, and Germany. 


. Paris, France, is on an island in this 


river, 


. A stringed instrument of percussion. 


“ 


quick brown fox jumps over 
___lazy dog.” 


. Conjunction used to join words. 
29. 
30. 


An animal doctor is known as a — 
Craft or skill. 
River in Russia, once known for its 
boatmen. 
River in Africa. 
City in N.W. Switzerland. 
Evergreen tree. 
Peas come in it. 
Large cask for liquids. 
Equality in value or condition. 
“Even the weariest river winds 
somewhere safe to g 
Grande, one of Texas’ borders 
Battalion (abbr.). 
Truck (abbr.). 
South American animal named for its 
mournful cry. 

Deeds Goes to Town 





“POETS,” according to an old Italian 

proverb, “are never appreciated un- 
til they are dead.” But if this is a rule 
of any sort, then Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow must be the outstanding 
exception, 

Biographers have a tendency to be- 
come positively lyrical in describing 
Longfellow’s life as “almost an unin- 
terrupted series of joys and successes.” 
To be sure, his life was twice marred 
by deep, personal tragedies. Yet, few 
American poets enjoyed greater public 
adulation during their own lifetime. 

Born in Portland, Maine, in 1807, he 
was the second eldest in a family of 
eight children. His father was a success- 
ful and influential lawyer. From the 
elder Longfellow, Henry learned to re- 
spect personal integrity and scholarship. 

His mother was a descendant of John 
Alden and Priscilla Mullens (the John 
and Priscilla of Pilgrim fame whom the 
future Poet Longfellow was later to im- 
mortalize in The Courtship of Miles 
Standish). Henry’s mother was an ar- 
dent lover of music, flowers, and poetry. 
From her, he was said to have received 
his poetic nature. 

Young Henry was a sensitive 
ster. Once, after he had shot a bird, he 
was so filled with remorse that he vowed 
never to touch a gun again. 


young 
nung 


“CRUSHED” BY CRITICISM 


The budding young poet published 
his first poem when he was only 15. It 
was a 16-line effort entitled The Battle 
of Lovell’s Pond, He sent the poem to 
the local newspaper, signing it simply, 
“Henry.” When the poem was printed, 
the “boy-of-letters” was quite certain 
that he had composed the most beauti- 
ful verse in the history of literature. But, 
alas, a family friend criticized it harshly, 
unaware that he was speaking in the 
presence of the author, Henry never got 


WORLD WEEK 


The Hall of Fame for Great Americans 


Our Nation's 
Immortals 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


over his first bout with literary criticism 
—and he remained extremely sensitive 
to unfavorable comments throughout his 
life. 

Having studied at private schools, 
young Longfellow was ready to enter 
Bowdoin College in Maine when he was 
not yet 15. A topnotch student, he fin- 
ished college in three years, ranking 
near the top of Bowdoin’s class of 1825. 

His father had hoped Henry would 
follow a law career, but young Long- 
fellow was determined to seek “future 
eminence in literature.” Bowdoin offered 
him a post as modern language instruc- 
tor, provided he spend several years in 





and kept 


‘The heights by great men reached 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 


But they, while their companions 
slept, 

Were toiling upward in the night.” 

—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 

1807-1882 

Elected to the Hall of Fame for 

Great Americans in 1900 by 85 


votes. Tablet unveiled in 1901. 











experi- 
years 


Europe getting “on-the-scene 
ence.” Longfellow spent three 
touring France, Spain, Italy, and Ger- 
many, returning to America in 1829. 

He began what was to be a five-year 
teaching term at Bowdoin. In 1831 he 
married a former Portland schoolmate, 
Mary Storer Potter. And three years 
later, Longfellow accepted a teaching 
post at Harvard University. Again, a 
European tour was to precede his duties. 
While abroad, Longfellow suffered the 
first great tragedy of his life. His pretty 
but frail wife died in Holland. Long- 
fellow’s grief was “deep and unutter- 
able.” 

Back in America once more in 1836, 


Longfellow tried to bury his sorrows in 
work, He combined teaching with writ- 
ing. In 1843 he was married a second 
time—to Frances Elizabeth Appleton. 
The couple eventually had six children 
(three of whom their doting father de- 
scribed in The Children’s Hour as “grave 
Alice and laughing Allegra and Edith 
with the golden hair”). By 1854 volumes 
of Longfellow’s poems had sold so well 
that he decided to give up teaching. 

The author of Hiawatha and Evan- 
geline was now reaching his prime as a 
poet. Then, in 1861, tragedy struck a 
second time. His wife was sealing a 
package when a lighted taper set her 
dress on fire. Severely burned, she died 
the next morning. 


TRIUMPH OVER TRAGEDY 


In spite of the terrible shock, Long- 
fellow gallantly went on alone with his 
work. His poems were translated into 
dozens of different languages and the 
volumes sold well all over the world. 
On a last visit to Europe in 1867, he 
was received in England as a “visiting 
hero.” 

Throughout his last years, the white- 
haired patriarch of American literature 
continued to take a kindly interest in 
everything and everyone. Would-be 
young poets who timidly asked him for 
five minutes of advice would usually 
find themselves in hour-long discussions. 
Longfellow was never so busy that he 
couldn’t go to police court to pay the 
fine of a poor woman arrested for steal- 
ing apples. And he sent off as many as 
75 autographs a day to admirers all over 
the world. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow died 
in 1882, at the age of 75. But his lyrical 
verses and narrative poems continue to 
be a part of the literature of each grow- 
ing generation of Americans. He had, 
as he once wrote, left his “footprints on 
the sands of time.” 
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AES eK now Your Worldtaite 


A Workbook Page for the Unit on the Union of South Africa 


Bef, 


MEBODY be j 


Williams in The Detroit Free Press 


I. CARTOON INTERPRETATION 


Fill in the information, based on the cartoon and what 
you read in the Unit: 


1, Who is the “traveling salesman” in the cartoon? 





2. Of what country is he the ruler? 





3. What form of government does the hammer and 


sickle represent? 





4. Why might the salesman believe that he could 


“make a sale” in South Africa? 











5. Much of the controversy over South Africa centers 





around apartheid, meaning 


ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 


Fill in the information: 





1. South Africa’s largest city is 


2. South Africa leads the world in the production of 
(mame one mineral) 


8. Does South Africa get the largest share of its income 





from farming, mining, or manufacturing? 
4. Who are the Afrikaners? 
5. The majority of South Africa’s population are 
(Whites? Bantu? Coloreds? Asians? ) 











6. What are kraals? 
7. Who is Prime Minister of South Africa? 





8. Now a dominion, South Africa will become a 
on May 31. 
9. When South Africa changes its status on May 31, 





it will no longer pay allegiance to 





10. Following a dispute over its racial policies, South 
Africa has decided to leave the organization of inde- 





pendent states known as 


ill. WHEN DID IT HAPPEN? 


Write the numbers 1-5 in the blanks at the left to 
indicate the correct order in which the following took 
place: 


—Malan’s Nationalists win control of the government 
—The Anglo-Boer War 

—British occupy Capetown 

—_The Great Trek 

—_South Africa becomes a republic 


IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 
1. Describe South Africa’s apartheid policy. 








2. Describe the controversy over South West Africa. 








If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 5 points for each 
item in Questions I, Il, and III. Total, 100. 





He flies through the air with the greatest of ease—that’s 
John Thomas, the world’s record holder in the high jump. He 
uses what is known as a straddle roll. 


Jumping for Joy 


OW HIGH can a human being jump? 
Not too many years ago, the ex- 
perts put the “ceiling” at 6 feet 9 inches. 
When that height was cleared, they 
raised the roof to 6 feet 10 inches. Then 


After taking seven 


they raised it another inch. Finally they 
said—positively, this time—that the limit 
was 7 fet. 

So along came a jumping jack named 
Charlie Dumas, and crack! went the 








FITC 


SHAMPOO 





DOING IT THE HARD WAY by hog, 


(GETTING RID OF DANDRUFF, THAT /S!) 


easier 3-minute way for men: FITCH 
Men, get rid of embarrassing dandruff easy as 1-2-3 with FITCH! In just 
3 minutes (one rubbing, one lathering, one rinsing), every trace of 


® dandruff, grime, gummy old hair tonic goes 
down the drain! Your hair looks handsomer, 
healthier. Your scalp feels so refreshed. Use 
LEADING man’s FITCH Dandruff Remover SHAMPOO every 
week for positive dandruff control. Keep your 
hair and scalp really clean, dandruff-free! 
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steps, he puts on the brake and springs off his left heel. 
He then kicks up his right leg (this kick is over 7 feet highi), 
gets his hands quickly out of the way, and rolls over the bar. 


ceiling. Charlie became the first man in 
the world to clear 7 feet. 

The record-keepers sat back. Here, 
they thought, was a record that would 
last for years. But even before the ink 
in the record book had time to dry, a 
Russian named Yuri Stepanov lifted 
himself over 7 feet 1% inches. 

Uncle Sam’s track fans cried in their 
milk shakes. It looked as if the Russians 
had beaten us into outer space. And 
when Stepanov licked Dumas in the 
1958 USA-Russian track meet, that was 
it. Russia was now king of the cloud- 
hoppers. 

The king reigned for exactly six 
months. In the winter of 1958, a new 
whiz came zooming onto the scene. 
A teen-aged American named Johnny 
Thomas leaped 7 feet 1% inches. 

Just 17 years old, a freshman at Bos- 
ton University, Johnny showed more 
spring than a $5,000 mattress. Over the 
next two years, he went on to clear 7 
feet more than 50 times and set the 
world record at 7-3%. 

American track fans sat back. It 
looked as though Uncle Sam had a 
“lock” on the high jump for at least 10 
years. When the 1960 Olympics rolled 
around, everyone agreed on one thing— 
John Thomas was a “sure” winner. 

You know what happened. In one of 
the greatest upsets in history, Thomas 
was beaten by two Russians—Robert 
Shavlakadze and Valeri Brumel. Our 
experts were stunned. Thomas must 
have been over-confident, they said. He 
was still the world’s greatest jumper, 
and he’d prove it in 1961. 

Thomas got his chance in February 
when Valeri Brumel came over for three 
meets. Just before leaving Russia, Valeri 
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gave a hint of things to come. He leaped 
7-4% in an indoor meet in Moscow—the 
highest anyone had ever jumped. 

Some people thought it was just one 
of those Russian fairy tales, but there 
were no “doubting Thomases” a month 
later. The Russian beat the American 
three times in a row with leaps of 7-3, 
7-2, and 7-3%. Russia was again king of 
the high jump. 

Strangely—and wonderfully—nobody 
tore his hair out. Thomas showed the 
world how a champion should lose, and 
Brumel won over the American fans 
with his friendly smile and gracious 
sportsmanship. He also showed a terrific 
talent. Twice he missed 7 feet 5 inches 
by a hair, and it’s just a question of 
time until he beats Thomas's outdoor 
record of 7-3%. r 

But Johnny isn’t crying about it. He’s 
just practicing harder than ever for his 
next meeting with Brumel—in Russia 
this coming summer. 

All America is rooting hard for Johnny 
to “come back.” He’s a fine athlete and 
a great sportsman. Scholastic Magazines 
spotted him back in his high school days 
at Rindge Tech in Cambridge, Mass. 
When Johnny cleared 6 feet 8% inches 
in his senior year, we picked him on our 
1958 All-American High School Track 
Team. 

At Rindge Tech, Johnny won six let- 
ters—four in track and two in tennis. 
Oddly enough, he wasn’t much of a 
jumper in his first two years. He tried 
hard but couldn’t get over 6 feet. 

Johnny was ready to quit. Then his 
coach, Tom Duffy, suggested that he 
change his style. Instead of going over 
the bar sort of sideways (Western style), 
he was told to roll over it. This style, 
called the “belly roll,” is used by nearly 
all the great high jumpers. 

That did it. Johnny immediately be- 
gan scraping the clouds. By the time he 
arrived at Boston University, he was 
really ready to soar. Inside of four 
months, he raised his “ceiling” five 
extra inches! 

As you'd expect, high jumping means 
a lot to Johnny. But it isn’t everything. 
Studies always come first. (He’s on the 
Dean’s List at Boston U.) “I came to 
school to become a physical education 
teacher,” he says. “If a meet interferes 
with school, there’s no meet.” 

But life isn’t all books and jumping. 
Johnny is loaded down with hobbies— 
cooking, Boy Scouting, photography, 
and reading. Having spent several sum- 
mers as a chef at a Boy Scout camp, 
he’s very much at home on the range. 

Outside of track, his favorite sports 
are pro football and basketball. He 
roots like crazy for the New York Giants 
and the Boston Celtics. 

—HeERMAN L, Masin, Sports Editor 





FIELD MASTER 
MIKE McCORMICK 


Ready for the 
smash back to 
the box 


With every crack of the bat, star 
southpaw Mike McCormick* of 
the San Francisco Giants knows 
he has a faithful friend in his 
MacGregor Field Master. With 
Field Master as his “right hand 
man” on the mound, Mike wound 
up the 1960 campaign with the 
lowest earned run average in the 
National League. 

Field Master gives you that needed confidence for han- 
dling the hot ones. Lets you concentrate more on cutting the 
corners. Field Master does away with unnecessary gimmicks 
and extras that hinder normal catching and trapping action. 
It’s the most natural, surest fielding, glove you can use. 
The extra large catching area gives you complete control. 
Perfect for picking up the slow rollers or grabbing the hard 
smashes back to the box. 

Next time you toe the rubber, have a MacGregor Field 
Master handy by your side. The biggest glove news in '60 
is ready for even bigger headlines in ’61. See the fabulous 
Field Master in 5 models at your MacGregor dealer today. 


*Member MacGregor Advisory Staff of Champions 








DIVISION OF BRUNSWICK 
WORLD LEADER IN RECREATION 








How Would You Solve tt’? 


CONGRATULATIONS, WINNERS! 


OUR FILES are bulging with good 
solutions from readers of “How Would 
You Solve It?” Here are some of the best 
from around the country. The writer of 
each receives our congratulations and a 
prize of five dollars. 


HOSTESS ON THE GO. In the De- 
cember 14 issue a girl temporarily leaves 
her weekend guest and goes out with a 
boy friend from out-of-town. A reader 
from Houston, Texas, objects to this: 

I don’t agree with Shari’s decision. It 
showed rudeness on her part. She in- 
vited Peg to come and stay with her, so 
her first obligation is to Peg. Even 
though Peg probably would say it was 
fine and she would finish the prepara- 
tions for Shari’s party, she would still 
feel a bit imposed upon—with good 
reason. The party was planned by Shari 
and so she should go through with all of 
the preparations. Ron was not wrong in 
calling Shari, because he had no way 
of knowing that she had a weekend 
guest. I think the best solution to this 
problem would be for Shari to ask Ron 
if he could possibly stop by and chat 
with her while she finished the party 
preparations. In this manner Shari 
would not be shirking any «f her re- 
sponsibilities, and she would. be acting 
as a proper hostess. 

Abi Heasley 
Houston, Texas 


LEND AN EAR. “Listen Here” (Jan. 
25) brought a flood of good answers. A 
San Antonio, Texas, boy has some ideas 
about assembly behavior: 

The least thing you can do for a 
speaker is to look as if you are paying 
attention. To do homework or some 
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Wall Street Journal 





— 


“Is this the Grand Street Post 


Office?. This is Harry Kellogg. 
Listen, | just mailed my lunch.” 


other activity is very rude and bothers 
the people around you, not to mention 
the speaker. Think what it would be 
like if everyone were to do something 
like Jeanette and Howard did! It is just 
common courtesy to pay careful atten- 
tion. 

Of course Howard did not hear the 
humorous statement the speaker made, 
because he was rudely talking and car- 
rying on. Asking the people around him 
what was funny was even worse, fo: 
this disturbed everyone around him 
Listening to the speech might have 
helped Howard in his Social Studies. I 
have yet to find someone too smart to 
learn. 

Jimmy Rogers 
San Antonio, Texas 


RESTRAIN THAT URGE. “Mr. Wat- 
kins is a dog-beater” was the consensus 
of public opinion, after a rumor had 
been spread around and embellished in 
our Feb. 1 “Solve It.” A reader from 
Seattle, Washington, criticizes this sort 
of gossip: 

Have you ever stopped to consider 
the harm that can be done in a gossip- 
filled chat over the back fence? A sim- 
ple story can be stretched and distorted 
into a vicious rumor. Just this was done 
when Jane and Gerry passed on the in- 
formation that Mr. Watkins was a nasty 
old man to throw pebbles at the Mor- 
tensons’ dog. They more than likely 
dramatized the story, and when it was 
passed on from Lucy Mortenson to 
friend Sally, Mr. Watkins was no longer 
just a “nasty old man” but a ruthless 
dog-beater. 

Perhaps Mr. Watkins was wrong in 
throwing pebbles at the annoying dog, 
but his act certainly did not merit a 
bad name for himself, Let common 
sense take the place of the common 
urge to gossip. 

Judy Benoliel 
Seattle, Washington 


NOT FOR DISPLAY. Boredom led two 
boys in the Feb. 8 issue to sneak a look 
at sister Sylvia’s diary. A Buffalo, New 
York, girl voices an objection: 

Harry’s idea of reading his sister’s 
diary “just for laughs” was not a very 
intelligent thing to suggest. Harry and 
Stu could have done something practi- 
cal like going bowling, or just going 
down to the corner drugstore for malts. 

Sylvia was perfectly justified in be- 
ing angry, in my opinion, But, instead 
of adding more “wood to the fire,” she 
should pretend not to be too angry with 
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The Ben Roth Agency 
“For goodness’ sake, Bert, | just 
asked how you liked my new hat 
—! didn’t ask for an analysis.” 


Harry. He will probably feel guilty 
enough and will know next tinf@ not to 
think of any more foolish pranks which 
might embarrass both parties. 
Virginia Walker 
Buffalo, New York 


LOYALTY RE-EXAMINED. In “Bar- 
gaining Point” (Feb. 22 issue) the prob- 
lem of cheating reared its ugly head. A 
boy from Madison, North Carolina, has 
a solution: 

Although he wants to become a mem- 
ber of this club, Ted wouldn't be help- 
ing himself by writing the theme. He 
would not be helping Joe either. In the 
long run, Joe would most likely need 
the experience that he would have 
gained from writing the theme. Being 
dishonest may seem fashionable, but 
you should remember that you will 
always have your conscience to live with. 

Sid doesn’t really value Ted’s friend- 
ship as much as he makes it appear. 
He is just trying to keep one of his best 
friends from flunking out in a course 
and maybe having to repeat the course. 

Sid isn’t using the correct connota- 
tion of the word “loyal.” To be loyal 
means to be true, as well as to be hon- 
est. You may not always do what the 
group says and yet you can still be 
loyal. If Ted has any pride and integrity, 
he will not write the composition and 
will also turn down membership in the 
club. Evidently it is not the type of 
club for Ted. 

Edward Martin 
Madison, North Carolina 


HONORABLE MENTION goes to each 
of these writers of thoughtful solutions: 
Mary Stuart, Bend, Ore.; Molly Mur- 
phy, Fort Smith, Ark.; Lynn Foreen, 
Wausau, Wis.; Gloria Deckert, Olympia, 
Wash.; Beverly Thursby, Kansas City, 
Kans.; and Carolyn Lowe, Madison, 
N, C. 
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Auk Gay flead 


. I used to go 

_ with a boy, and 

my girl friend was 

jealous because 

she liked him. She 

got a group of girls 

together and told 

him things that 

weren't true. I ex- 

an plained to him, but 

Gay Head he wouldn't listen. 

I don't go with 

him now because of those girls. What 
can I do? 

A. Like wagons going downhill, false 
stories are much harder to stop than 
start and, although it’s unfair, you may 
go downhill before you can catch up 
with them. 

When words of explanation don't 
help, your only choice is to take the 
long hard way back up the hill. You'll 
have to live down what never hap- 
pened. Be sure that your conduct is so 
perfect that no one could misinterpret 
it and be especially careful in the area 
where you have been accused of going 
wrong. Don’t give these girls the chance 
to say “You see—she’s done it again.” 
Holding your reputation high with the 
majority will help to raise it with the 
minority. 

The process is slow, but sure. If you 
protest too loudly, you only bring the 
stories to everyone’s attention and start 
imaginations working. Meanwhile, if 
you continue to be casually friendly 
with this boy, your relationship may be 
less strained when he does realize that 
he has been unfair. 

If the stories don’t die a quiet death 
in spite of your efforts, you'll need more 
help. An older person—a parent, a 
trusted teacher—might talk to the girls 
or the boys and set things straight be- 
fore damage is done which can't be 
undone. 


a; 


Q. Should I return a telephone call 
from a boy? 


A. You came home from Sarah's 
house to find that Jerry had ealled while 
you were out. If only you’d been home! 
You've had a feeling for the past three 
days that he might call, and he chose 
the one afternoon you were away to do 
it. Now you wonder if he'll call back. 

Chances are, he will. He left his 
name and he knows you'll be told that 
he called. Some time he'll have to tell 
you what it was he wanted. So be pa- 
tient. If you don’t return the call your 
etiquette rating will stand firm and your 
date rating will go up. Of course, if he 
asked you to return the call, do it! 





Instant freshness 
for your breath 


anytime, anywhere! 


Saturday date, study date, picnic or prom . . . always be sure of your breath. 
Carry new Lavoris Oral Spray, the concentrated breath freshener. Just squeeze 
each spray kills odors, kills germs by millions. Wonderfully refreshing, like 
Lavoris Mouthwash. Soothes sore throat, too. Get some today! 


Use after eating . . . before 
a date . . . anytime, anywhere! 
Purifying benefits of CONCENTRATED 


Lavoris Mouthwash Far more effective than 


ne “breath” candies or gums. 
Carry it with you 
spray Antibacterial—kils germs 
by millions on contact. 


Squeeze bottle has 250 sprays 
—fits into pocket or purse. 


Javor'S 


ORAL SPRAY 


“The breathtaking spray 
ing Spra 
that saves the day 
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SPRAY 


OLODORANT 


Two approaches to the 
“man’s deodorant” problem 


If a man doesn't mind shaving under his arms, he will probably 
find a woman’s roll-on satisfactory. Most men, however, find it 
simpler and surer to use Mennen Spray Deodorant. Mennen Spray 
was made to get through to the skin, where perspiration starts. 
And made to work all day. More men use Mennen Spray than any 


other deodorant. How about you? 


60¢ and $1.00 pilus tax 








What’s wrong with this picture? 


Answer given below but don’t look now! First decide what you think. 


If you have artistic judgment, and 
like to draw, you may have talent 
enough to become a commercial 
artist. Here’s how to get a profes- 
sional estimate of your talent at no 
cost. Take an Art Talent Test at home. 
This test was devised by world’s 
largest home study art school. Its 
purpose is to uncover talent with 
promise. Mail coupon today for your 
free copy of the art talent test. 


“POI}IUN Og 0} SPOON "104;060} P]OY JOU SeOP 1N}2/d -WIMSNY 


as /art INSTRUCTION, INC. 
Studio 4581 
500 S. 4th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn 
| Please send me your Talent Test, without 
| cost or obligation. (PLEASE PRINT) 





Name___ 
| Occupation AGE 
| Address Apt 
I City Zone 


| County State. 
Accredited Member National Home Study Council 
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Listening’ 


Let’s take a look at some top pro- 
grams for this week. 


> A major sporting event will be cov- 
ered by CBS on Saturday and Sunday, 
April 8-9. That’s the 25th Master's Golf 
Tournament from the Augusta, Ga., 
National Golf Club. 

Another two-day sporting event is 
the playoffs in the National Basketball 
League. NBC will carry these games 
on Saturday and Sunday, and you'll see 
the greatest pro basketball players of 
our age in the World Series of pro 
basketball. 


> This Sunday, pre-trial coverage of 
the Eichmann trial will be shown on 
ABC’s “Israel and Eichmann” and 
NBC’s “The Trial of Adolf Eichmann.” 

“Battle for Survival,” on ABC’s Walt 
Disney Presents on Sunday, is one of 
Disney’s nature films—a fascinating look 
at the world of animals and insects and 
plants. 

The Shirley Temple Show, over NBC 
on Sunday, is a repeat of “Madeline,” 
the story of a little French girl who 
wanders away from her proper school. 

Also on Sunday, there’s ABC’s Win- 


| ston Churchill—The Valiant Years. This 


week's episode is called “The Die Is 
Cast,” and shows the final preparations 
for that most daring of invasions, the 


| D-Day attack on the coast of France 
during World War II. 


> On Tuesday, April 11, NBC will have 
its second examination of the Kennedy 
Administration. Called ]FK—Report No 


| 2, it will focus the cameras on the Ken- 


nedy family and the policies and prog- 
ress of the government under President 
Kennedy. It is a review of what the 
new Administration has done in the 2% 
months it has been in office. 

—Dick KLEINER 


Scholastic Art Show 


The 34th National High School Art 
Exhibition sponsored by Scholastic 
Magazines will be shown this year at 
the Chrysler Salon, Lexington Avenue 
at 42nd Street (near Grand Central 
Station), New York City. The show will 
include 450 award-winning pieces in 
painting and drawing, graphic arts, de- 
sign, sculpture, and crafts, selected as 
the best work of high school students 
throughout the United States. 

Dates for the showing will be May 
1-12 (weekdays only). Admission is 
free. 
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ii“ i"Tops, don't miss. iiGeood. 
Mi Fair. “Save your money. 


i" GOLD OF THE SEVEN SAINTS 
(Warners. Produced by Leonard Free- 
man. Directed by Gordon Douglas.) 


Clint Walker and Roger Moore have 
a problem in this exciting adventure 
film. Their saddle bags are full of gold 
nuggets, and they have to cross a desert 
and some mountains to get their fortune 
to safety. They also have to fight off 
Gene Evans and his gold-hungry gang. 
A doctor (Chill Wills) who’s an expert 
with a gun comes to their assistance 
just in the nick of time, after Roger has 
been wounded in a battle with Gene. 
Then the three decide to stop for 
a rest at a ranch owned by greedy 
Robert Middleton, but there’s no rest 
when the plot hits its tense climax. The 
picture is beautifully photographed in 
black and white in Utah, and well 
enough acted; but unfortunately the 
finale, meant to be a joke, isn’t very 
funny. 


i THE WHITE WARRIOR (Warners. 
Directed by Richard Freda.) 


The nineteenth-century conflict be- 
tween Czarist Russia and the wild 
Caucasian tribes is the subject of this 
Italian spectacle. Muscular Steve 
Reeves plays Hadji Murad, the cour- 
ageous White Warrior who has kept his 
tribe free from subjugation. The Czar 
sends a princess (Scilla Gabel) to Hadji 
to make a separate peace. But Hadji is 
betrayed by an envious tribal leader 
and captured by the Russians. How he 
finally escapes makes up the rest of this 
confused story. In spite of its handsome 
costumes and spectacular scenes in 
Technicolor, the whole thing is rather 


dreary. —Puie T, HARTUNG 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary—(¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 
“1"1"'“One Hundred and One Dalmatians 
(A); Three Worlds of Gulliver (D); Sun- 
downers (D); Alamo (D). 


“i#1“Cimarron (D); Hand in Hand (D); 
General Della Rovere (D); Flaming Star 
(W); Exodus (D); Magnificent Seven 
(D); Wackiest Ship in the Army (C). 
“iGorgo (D); Cinderfella (C); Wizard 
of Baghdad (C); Seven Ways from Sun- 
down (W). 


Key Witness (D); All the Fine Young 
Cannibals (D). 





Tips from another 
Spalding star... 


Yogi Berra! 


For fourteen years, Yankee fans have thrilled 
to the sight of the short, stocky figure crouched 
behind home plate who sparked his team to a 
record of nine pennants and seven world cham- 
pionships. Three times voted the American 
League’s Most Valuable Player, Yogi Berra’s 
career has earned him a lasting place in the 
heart of every baseball fan. Over the years, 
Yogi has picked up a lot of the tricks of the 
trade. For aspiring catchers, here are some tips 
on how to handle yourselves behind the plate: 


After you’ve given your signal, make 


a fist and hold it ’til you catch the ball or 
the batter hits it. There’s no sense invit- 
ing a split or broken finger. Set yourself 
comfortably, but be ready to move in 
any direction. 


When you’re under a pop-up, play the 


ball—don’t let it play you. The impor- 
tant thing is to catch it, so don’t be a 
‘showboat—use both hands. And don’t 
tense up. I almost cost someone a no- 
hitter once by being too anxious. 


On a play at the plate, and especially 
on pop-ups, get your mask off in a hurry. 
But hang on to it until you see where the 
ball is going, then throw it the other way. 
Worst thing a catcher can do is trip over 
his own mask. 


Yogi Berra in his years in the ma- 
jors has learned the value of using 
only the. very finest equipment. 
That’s why, like so many big lea- 
guers today, he’s a user of Spalding 
equipment. As a member of Spald- 
ing’s sports advisory staff, he puts 
his valuable experience to good use 
in helping Spalding design the very 
best in baseball equipment. 


SPALDING 


sets the pace /n sports 





N THE last Camera Angles column 
we talked about picture stories. This 
time let's, talk about composition, an 
element which seems to give some pic- 
ture takers a good deal of trouble. 
Composition refers to the arrange- 
ment of the objects or people to be pic- 
tured. To an experienced photographer, 
composition is one of the most impor- 
tant components of good picture-taking 
Here are some points to consider 


> When you Iddk through the view- 
finder, does the position of all the items 
(or people) give harmony, unity, or 
dramatic contrast to the picture? Or 
does the arrangement just look con- 
fused, pointless, and unattractive? For 
instance, if you want some pictures of 
your friends at a party, you may not 
want a chair in the foreground. When 
you move the chair out of the way, 
you re composing the picture 


> Does your picture have a center of 
interest? This focal point is the place 
where the eye is first drawn. The focus 
doesn’t have to be in the middle of the 
picture. Sometimes a shot can be inter- 
esting when it’s composed so that the 
center of interest is to one side. 


>» Does your picture have a sense of 
style? Does it seem as though every- 
thing in the picture adds to the total 
effect? These are some of the questions 
a photographer of well-composed pic- 
tures asks himself almost automatically 


> A well-composed picture just doesn’t 





CLEVELAND 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 

Photography 
Coramics 
Weaving 
Textile Design 


Painting 
Sculpture 
Graphics 
Industrie! Design 


Interior Design Siiversmithing 
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SCHOLARSHIPS - CATALOG ON REQUEST | 


Write: Director of Admissions, 11141 fast Bowleverd, Clevelend 6, Chie 





WALLET 


25 PHOTC 


Just send any size graduation 
photo, snapshot or negative with 
$1.00 for 25 Beavtitone® wallet 
photos. Each 2'/2x3'. inch photo 
is made on dovble-weight, silk 
finish, portrait paper. We pay 
postage ond return original. 
Money back guarantee. 60 

for $2.00, 100 for $3.00. 

For super speed service 

add 


25¢. 
BEAUTITONE® PHOTOS 
Dept. 27, Green Bay, Wis. 


| 
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sit there. Like a painting, it should con- 
vey feeling, drama, or tension. 


ee of course, is only 
one of the many ingredients that go into 
the making of a good picture. Another 
important, and usually neglected, ingre- 
dient is cropping. 

Cropping is the art of eliminating 
unnecessary parts of the picture by de- 
veloping only specified areas of the 
negative. For instance, sometimes a per- 
son in the picture will be caught in a 
dramatic or interesting pose. But the 
drama or interest is minimized by 
other things in the picture. Well, why 
not have only the area centering around 
that person blown up? 

Normally, you don’t show what parts 
you want crepped out by marking the 
negative. The best thing is to take a 
contact print and, with a grease pencil 
show exactly what is to be cropped out. 
Then send the negative and the contact 
to the developer. You'll be surprised 
what a difference cropping can make 
Often a drab picture can be transformed 
into an exciting one just by some ir 
native cropping. 


nagi- 


‘Te What's It Wagon is on the march 
again! The original What’s It was a 
traveling darkroom belonging to famous 
Civil War photographer Mathew Brady. 
From 1861 to 1865 he and his assistants 
took pictures of Civil War battlefields 
and personalities. The war became the 
first conflict in history to be recorded 
in pictures. 

As part of the Centennial celebration 
of the Civil War, the Ansco company 
has built a replica of the What's It 
Wagon and will be sending it to visit 
various Civil War sites. Ansco person- 
nel will be taking “wet plate” pictures, 
just as Brady and his men did a century 
igo. 

In the “wet plate” process, a chemi- 
cal, collodion, was poured over glass. 
Then silver nitrate was added to the 
glass plate. Next, the plate was put in 
the camera. When light coming through 
the lens hit the plate, it caused a chemi- 
cal reaction which produced the photo- 
graph on the glass plate. Then the plate 
had to be rushed to the What's It Wagon 
to be washed in acid. The whole “wet 
plate” process had to be completed in 
less than 12 minutes, before the collo- 
dion dried completely. 


Speedy Snack 


The minute men of today are those 
who can make it to the refrigerator and 
back with a sandwich while the com 


mercial is on 
The Auburn Plainsman 


Better Game 


Cal: “You! My best friend, with my 


best girl! | old bean, this isn’t 


cricket.” 


Ypso 


Say, 


“Of course not, but it’s much 


more fun.” 
Covered Wagon 


News of the Day 


It was raining pitchforks as the mo- 
torist stepped into a small restaurant 
and sat As the -waitress came 
for the order, he glanced out the win- 
dow and said: “Gee, this certainly looks 
like the flood.” 

“The what?” asked the waitress. 

“The big flood. Haven’t you read 
about the flood and the ark and Noah 
and all?” 

“Gosh, no,” replied the waitress. “I 
over a 


down, 


haven't read a 


Ww eek.” 


newspaper in 


Teen Digest 


Cold Facts 


Before the tribunal in Godthaab, 
Greenland, an Eskimo was being ac- 
cused of murder. “I would like you 
to tell me,” said the judge, “what you 
were doing the night of Oct. 11 to 
April 3.” 

Quote 
Egghead 

“I’m going to buy a book.” 

“A book?” 

“Yeah, my mother sent me a reading 


lamp yesterday.” 
lowa State Green Gander 





Answers to March 22 Puzzle 
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CHOOSE YOUR JOB TRAINING COURSE -BEFORE YOU ENLIST 


Exciting work—if you can get it. To land a job in the 
Missile field, you need training. The kind of training you 
get through the Army Graduate Specialist Program 


Only high school graduates are eligible to apply. If you 
qualify (by passing aptitude and physical examinations), 
this program lets you choose your job training course 
before you enlist 


You can select from 107 different courses. Guided 
Missile Electronics is one possibility. There's also Radar 
Track Vehicle Maintenance, Personnel Admin- 

Engineer Equipment Maintenance, Medical 


Repair 
istration 


GRADUATE 


Laboratory—to name a few. (Your Army recruiter can 
give you a detailed description of any specific Graduate 
Specialist course.) 


Army school courses are practical. You learn by doing 
The job training you absorb can pay off for the rest of 
your life. 


If you meet the qualifications, you receive an official 
letter guaranteeing your assignment to the Graduate 
Specialist course you've chosen. You receive the letter 
before you enlist. Without obligation. 


SPECIALIST PROGRAM 





Cecelia Dolley, Ingenue Magazine Cover Girl 


New Cover Girl make-up hides blemishes 
instantly as it helps heal! 





In 3 glamorous skin shades, 
ae ~ ; , . $1] 59 each plus tax 
to “disappear”’— you see a cover girl complexion. Medicated . 

‘ 3 beautiful compacts 


First true make-up cover-up! Flaws, freckles, trouble spots seem 


and antiseptic to help heal, without peeling or flaking. 


Blemishes spell double trouble for teen-age cover girls. They have to hide 
trouble spots not only from a date’s eyes . . . but from the camera, too. 
What's the solution? Fabulous new Cover Girl by Noxzema. Cover Girl 
liquid hides blemishes instantly, keeps your complexion looking dreamy 
smooth all day. And it’s actually good for your skin! Cover Girl pressed 
powder is antiseptic, too, keeps your puff so nearly germ-free, trouble 
hardly has a chance to start. Yet it smells so nice you’d never guess it’s 
medicated. For real “date insurance,” get fabulous new Cover Girl today. 


| * f 
NEW § O\ 74 kh (5 ah MEDICATED MAKE-UP BY 
| . NOXZEMA 
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Accent on Knowledge 


— »—Curriculum specialists fore- 
shadowed a closer partnership with 
subject matter specialists at the annual 
Association for Supervision and Curric- 
ulum Development conference here. 
The tone was set in the keynote ad- 
dress by President Arthur W. Foshay 
and developed further in other ad- 
dresses, including those of Fred Wil- 
helms, San Francisco State College, and 
Harry Broudy, Univ. of Illinois. 

In a self-styled “modest proposal,” 
Foshay said that curriculum decisions 
aiming at the future excellence in the 
schools “must take into account the na- 
ture of the organized bodies of knowl- 
edge as well as the nature of the 
growing child and the nature of our 
society.” 

Foshay, executive officer of the Hor- 
ace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation at Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ., said that there exists 
among the public both “a demand that 
we make the schools ‘excellent’” and 
“a doubt that we in education take 
intellectual excellence seriously.” 

Professional educators for many years 
have given concentrated attention to 
child development and the school’s role 
in society, explained Foshay. “What 
we did,” he said, “was to try to make 
a curriculum out of two fields, neither 
of which takes formal knowledge into 
account,” 

This practice now seems “inad- 
equate,” said Foshay. A third element 
necessary for the making of curriculum 
decisions: “the disciplines out of which 
man’s knowledge is made.” 

Bringing the subject matter disci- 
plines into the balance, however, 
Foshay cautioned, should not mean a 
return to “subject-centered” learning. 

Rather, he said, emphasis must be 
“centered upon an attempt to teach 
children to grasp the intellectual means 
through which knowledge is discov- 
ered, in the hope that they may thus 
become active, not passive, learners.” 
The disciplines, he said, must be ap- 
proached as “ways of making knowl- 
edge, not merely as knowledge ready- 
made.” 

To accomplish this, said Foshay, edu- 
cators must learn to ask scholars “to 
tell us what kinds of generalizations 


are appropriate to the disciplines 
they know well, and what is required 
if these generalizations are to be dis- 
covered by students.” These must be 
“translated into viable subject matter.” 
He urged the ASCD to re-think and 
conceive solutions to the problem of 
developing people “deeply knowledge- 
able, in a disciplined fashion, in the 
principal fields of knowledge, yet capa- 
ble both of understanding and partici- 
pating intelligently in public decisions, 
and living adequate personal lives.” 

“Far more use” of specialists in sub- 
ject-matter fields in curriculum plan- 
ning was urged by Wilhelms. Though 
this suggestion “will set off many a 
shudder,” he told the ASCD, “such men 
have a great deal to offer.” 

He cited the scholars’ “intimacy” 
with the knowledge of their fields 
which permits them “to play around 
with it imaginatively, reconstruct it in 
different styles,” and also to “shake a 
field down to what is truly important,” 
eliminating “trivia and deadwood.” 

The San Francisco educator urged 
that at state and national levels “we 
cement close, long-term relations with 
the associations of scholars” and said he 
wished “ASCD would take the lead.” 

(Continued on page 2-T) 


Chicago Sun-Times phovo 
ASCD leaders check program for conven- 
tion in Chicago. They are (from left) 
Margaret Gill, executive secretary; Dr. 
Arthur W. Foshay, retiring president; 
Dr. William Van Til, new president. 


Taking Stock 


P. gemiges city, N.j.—The small hotel 
suite was surrounded with graphs, 
charts, photographs, stock certificates, 
and newspaper clippings. With little 
effort one could imagine oneself in the 
office of a Manhattan stockbroker. All 
that seemed missing was the chatter 
of a Dow-Jones ticker-tape. 

Actually, the scene was a demonstra- 
tion program in current instructional 
techniques—one of 20 presented to 
delegates attending the annual meet- 
ing of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals here late last month. 

Making the stock market presenta- 
tion: Charles Silverstein and James C. 
Hall, Jr., core teachers of the Chats- 
worth Avenue School, Larchmont, N.Y. 
Principal John J. Madey presided at 
the meeting. 

For the wealthy and sophisticated 
suburban community, the project could 
not have been better received—by par- 
ents as well as pupils. First, Silverstein 
explained, parents were called together 
to discuss the proposed project. The 
idea was to set up a class corporation 
(later changed to a company because 
of legal technicalities). The company, 
consisting of Silverstein’s fifth grade 
class and Hall’s sixth grade class, would 
elect officers and would decide what 
stocks to buy. 

Parents helped draft the rules for 
the project. Pupils had to earn money 
to buy company stocks. (One share of 
stock sold at 25 cents, with a maximum 
of eight shares per pupil.) Pupils could 
not use any allowance money or bank 
money. They had to earn money at 
home—on the basis of work performed 
for their parents. Parents decided on 
the work and the pay scale. 

Once the junior holding company 
was established, stock certificates were 
printed up—and once the company’s 
stock value fluctuated, pupils were al- 
lowed to buy the shares of other pu- 
pils. (However, no pupil could sell 
out completely, and no pupil’s holdings 
could go beyond 15 shares.) 

The two classes learned a lesson in 
practical politics during the company 
elections. The more mature sixth grade 
students voted in a bloc, and virtually 
dictated the selection of officers. (Luck- 

(Continued on page 8-T ) 





The high-level 








Chicago-Los Angeles *6918 


plus tox 
one-way coach 


On El Capitan you sit high above the tracks where 
the going is unbelievably smooth and quiet. You ride 
in luxurious reserved “stretch-out” seats, relax in the 


easy—take Santa Fe’s El Capitan between Chicago- 
Los Angeles, America’s only high-level train. 


LEVEL Ask about Santa Fe’s new | 
H]I- “Go Now-Pay Later” plan | 


El Capitan. 


THE MOST LUXURIOUS COACH SERVICE IN AMERICA 
For reservations, contact any Santa Fe Traffic Office or Travel Agent 





Dome Lounge, see the colorful Southwest, dine on 
famous Fred Harvey food—all at high-level. Take it 
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ASCD CONVENTION 
Continued from page 1-T 





He commented, “I think it’s an anomaly 
that we curriculum specialists meet 
here year after year without using the 
specialists in the components that make 
up our curricula.” 

Wilhelms cautioned that the task is 
not simply one of “refining and modern- 
izing intellectual content of our sub- 
jects.” Rather, he said, every discipline 
should be shaped to bring out its pe- 
culiar contribution to personal-develop- 
ment needs and goals. 

Broudy, a professor of education, 
said the schools have been “com- 
manded” by the public to place new 
emphasis on knowledge. What the cur- 
riculum must attempt to provide, he 
said, is “a high order of knowledge 
about the world as well as appropriate 
attitudes about social problems.” 

In line with these objectives, Broudy 
urged educators, “including education- 
ists,” to concentrate on: 

PA systematic reconstruction of both 
the content and organization of the 
subjects of instruction, which he said 
should be the job of both specialists in 
each field and curriculum specialists. 
>The problem of “pedagogical strat- 
egy’ in organizing the materials for 
instruction so as to produce “not only 
knowledge in science and technology, 
but also the knowledge, attitudes, and 
appreciations required for excellence 
in all aspects of life.” 

>The problem of organizing instruc- 
tion to meet not only the needs of the 
gifted but also of the so-called “aver- 
age child ‘ 


Kinds of Teaching 


The “purposes” the school sets will 
determine the kind of teaching which 
will take place, New Jersey com- 
missioner of education Frederick M 
Raubinger told the ASCD. 

If children are “looked upon as raw 
material to be refined into certain kinds 
of products the country is assumed to 
need,” said Raubinger, “we shall prob- 
ably have a certain kind of teaching 
If, however, we believe in setting the 
purposes of the schools with some real- 
istic relationship to what individual pu- 
pils need and can accomplish, we have 
another kind of teaching.” 

He described the latter kind of 
teaching this way: 

“This kind of teaching will be based 
upon faith in the capabilities of pupils, 
upon a warm human interest in and 
understanding of boys and girls, upon 
a personal desire to see them become 
more effective persons. This kind of 
teaching requires freedom from time 


| pressures, freedom from the belt line 


approach, freedom from the phobia of 
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The Americana never fails either of them. 


With equal clarity and total satisfaction, The AMERICANA speaks to the junior high school student 
and the most advanced scholar. To her it says, “April 4, 1949...the Brussels powers, United States, 
Canada, Portugal, Denmark, Norway, Italy, Iceland ... Senator Vandenberg ... President Truman...” 
To him it says, “Yalta... Potsdam... Soviet techniques of internal pressure ... Mutual security...” 
Each needs clarity and absolute accuracy. That’s why both turn to the encyclopedia which com- 
pletely serves the lifelong needs of every scholar. The AMERICANA’s great 1961 edition fittingly 
marks its 132nd year of growth. Since 1956 alone, continuous revision has resulted in: the complete re- 
writing, revising and resetting of over 20,000 pages; all new bleed maps of striking design and consider- 
ably larger scale; more than 6,500 new pictures making a total of 15,000 illustrations; 14% larger type 


for every one of its 59,000 articles; heavier, whiter paper throughout all of its 30 volumes. 


The Encyclopedia 


Vs R ICA NA THE MODERN AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 4 pivision OF GROLIER INCORPORATED 575 LEXINGTON AVENUE. NEW YORK 22.6. ¥ 
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BESELER 
VU-GRAPH 


Operated from the front of a fully lighted 
room the Vu Graph is a teacher's “electric 
blackboard.” Facing the class at all times, 
the teacher projects what she writes, as 
she writes it. A new word appears on the 
screen the instant she says it. . . step by 
step a problem is solved before the eyes 
of the entire class as she explains it. 
Almost without effort the Vu Graph be- 
comes her “right hand of teaching.” 

To learn about the specific benefits of 
Vu Graph Overhead 
Projectors for your 
school write for a 
free, “no obliga- 
tion” demonstra- 
tion... or “Vu 
Graph As An In- 
structional Aid,” 

a free, informative 
booklet written for 
teachers by 
teachers. 
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CHARLES BSESELER COMPANY 
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| ‘covering the course of study,’ freedom 
| from the admonitions of those who get 
into a frenzy about the ‘explosion of 
know ledge.’ S 
Raubinger said children and young 
people and teachers need a “haven of 
some quiet and thoughtfulness, free 
from the frantic effort to move along 
at an increasingly hurried tempo” and 
an “opportunity for teachers and pu- 


time to know and 


pils to have 


understand each other, to explore each 


other’s thoughts, to turn neanings 


around and over, to find value Ss, To learn 
group 


to distinguish the person in th 


to enjoy learning.” 


Who Is Heard? 


Who is 
today? 

Two views on this 
aired at the meeting of the John Dewey 
Society held on the eve of the ASCD 
meeting. They came from the incoming 
ASCD president, William Van Til of 
New York Univ., and Lindley J. Stiles, 
dean of the Univ. of Wisconsin School 
of Education. 

Van Til’s view 
Administration.” 

Stiles’ view (from a surve ot 
ous national leaders): “Nobody on the 
national level except possib] ( 
with the real influence con 
the local level 

Van Til, stressing “today,” said, “The 
voice of the new 4 dministra- 
recognized 


being heard on education 


question were 


national 


“The nev 
vari- 


onant,” 
from 


national 
is the as yet scarcely) 
powerful new factor which is affecting 


A genuine possibility 


tion 


education today 
exists that a new era of opportunity and 
hope for modern American education 
is dawning.” 

He cited as examples 
Corps (“the most exciting gov 


the Peace 
ernmen- 
tal-educational idea of the past two 
actions in the area of hu- 


“after years of stalemate 


decades’), 
man relations 
ind of moral neutrality,” and 
1id to education, which he 
essential that conflicts of interest must 
not be allowed to kill it.” 

If educators are to be heard 
era of the Administration 
Van Til, they must “develop imagina- 
tive new the national level 
appraise all proposed innovations criti- 
cally through solid evaluation, and speak 
out for the best we know and for what 
we are finding out.” 

Noting that “teaching is destined to 
be the heart of the Peace Corps” and 
that “teaching is our life and special 
skill,” Van Til urged educators to seize 
the initiative in preparing young vol- 
to teach in underdeveloped 


federal 


termed “so 


in the 
new said 


ideas on 


unteers 
nations. 

In the intercultural frontier, he 
“educators must do more than exude 
tolerant attitudes.” He called for put- 


said 
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Teleguide, 


Gentleman’s 


Decision 
Saturday, April 22 


OTHING is more terrible or tragic 

in the life of a general than to sur- 

render. When the general is the great 

Robert E. Lee, the failure becomes a 
major tragedy. 

On Saturday, April 22 (9:30 p.m., 
NBC-TV), The Equitable’s Our Ameri- 
can Heritage will dramatize the events 
leading up to the surrender of Lee’s 
forces. Lee, played by Dean Jagger, was 
under strong pressure not to surrender— 
to call on his men to become guerrilla 
fighters in the Southern War of Inde- 
pendence. 

With the interest in the Civil War 
Centennial at its peak, you will be able 
to make good use of “Gentleman’s Deci- 
sion,” a story of Robert E. Lee. Through 
this program, you can teach students 
new understandings of men and issues 
involved in the Civil War. 

These telecasts, sponsored by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, are produced by Mildred 
Freed Alberg in cooperation with the 
editors of American Heritage magazine. 


APRIL 5, 


The 
Unknown 
Soldier 


Saturday, May 13 


N NOVEMBER 11, 1921, third an- 

niversary of the World War I 
armistice, a long cortege proceeded 
from the rotunda of the Capitol in 
Washington to the cemetery in Arling- 
ton, Va. There the body of the Unknown 
Soldier was laid to rest. On Saturday, 
May 13 (9:30 p.m., NBC-TV), the Un- 
known Soldier will be remembered again 
when The Equitable’s Our American 
Heritage presents a drama by David 
Shaw. The teleplay shows scenes from 
the First World War, and recounts the 
selection of the Unknown Soldier, Wil- 
son’s last days in Washington, and the 
final memorial service at Arlington. 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 

1. Review study of the First World 
War. Ask students to prepare “White 
Papers” on the European situation in 
1914. 
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The Raeiante s Our American mcs 


n 


PIU HL 
BEFORE THE TELECAST 


1. Discuss causes of the war, espe- 
cially the question of states’ rights. Civil 
War (Encyclopaedia Britannica Films) 
or The Background of the Civil War 
(Film Associates of California) are ex- 
cellent films for background purposes. 

2. Have students report on the mili- 
tary situation near Richmond and 
Petersburg at the close of the war. Send 
them to My Father, General Lee, by 
Robert E. Lee, Jr., and to Douglas 
Southall Freeman's R. E. Lee, a Biog- 
raphy. 

3. Assign students to investigate and 
report on the big battles of the war 
leading to the surrender at Appomattox. 
Get Life’s special booklet, “Great Battles 
of the Civil War.” (Life, Civil War 
Book, Box 20, Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 
20, $1.) See also The American Heritage 
Picture History of the Civil War. 

4. Lee, the man: Earl Schenck Miers’ 
Robert E. Lee, a Great Life in Brief, 
helps explain the conflict within Lee. 
The film Robert E. Lee: a Background 
Study (Coronet) is useful. So is the 
filmstrip Robert E. Lee, Military Leader 
of the South (Eye Gate), especially for 
younger children. How do students ex- 
plain the fact that, although Lee was a 
Southerner and suffered defeat by the 
North, he is a national hero? 


2. What part did the complicated 
system of alliances play in the First 
World War? How did these alliances 
compare with those of World War II? 
Alignments today? Debate: “Interna- 
tional alliances help preserve world 
peace.” 

3. Assign several able students to 
trace the battle lines for each year of 
the war and its most important battles. 
Was the Allied victory ever in doubt? 

4. The French General Joffre said of 
the First World War: “All former ex- 
perience in war may as well be thrown 
on the scrap heap.” What did he mean? 
What changes occurred in the observa- 
tion of international law? 


AFTER THE TELECAST 

1. A summary description of the First 
World War is that the Allies won the 
war and lost the peace. What does this 
mean? Describe the part of each in the 
loss of the peace: conservative isolation- 
ists in the U. S. Congress, European 
diplomats, American nationalist groups, 
Woodrow Wilson. 

2. Why was an unknown soldier se- 
lected for national tribute rather than a 
prominent war hero? In what new ways 
was the lot of the common soldier made 
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Library of Congres« 


General Robert E. Lee 


AFTER THE TELECAST 


1. What reason does Lee give for re- 
signing from the Union army? How do 
students explain the apparent contra- 
diction in Lee voluntarily freeing his 
slaves and yet fighting for the South? 

2. What training for war did Lee 
have? Can students explain why Lee is 
considered a great general? 

3. Why did Lee refuse to disperse 
his soldiers, as General Alexander sug- 
gested, rather than surrender them to 
Grant? —STANLEY SOLOMON 








American Heritage Library 


Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 


more miserable in World Wars I and II? 
38. How was the doughboy oriented 
to life in the service during World War 
I? What provisions were made for him 
after service? How were these condi- 
tions changed during and after World 
War II? What is the function of vet- 
erans’ organizations? What have been 
some of the criticisms of these groups? 
—Mary E. Hazarp 
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ting to use the pools of manpower ex- 
perienced in intergroup education as 
well as those “tried by fire” in the 
desegregation area. 

In discussing educational innovations, 
Van Til warned that too often “giant 
foundations are bent upon demonstra- 
tion, not experimentation.” Sometimes 
these demonstrations, after being 
praised in publicity, become infectious, 
he said, which leads to “the spread of 
unperfected and unverified ideas.” 

He said the educational profession 
“has the skills, insights, institutions, and 
laboratories needed” for research-based 
appraisal. 

After polling 22 “experts on public 
reactions’ (including writers and edi- 
tors, business leaders, and educators), 
Stiles concluded that “no one speaks 
for education” on a national level. 

His poll indicated that official edu- 
cational leaders are not widely recog- 
nized, that national pronouncements 
reflect rather than local atti- 
tudes, and that professional organi- 
zations are generally ineffective since 
they are either little known or ar 


create 





looked on as “special interest” groups. 
Stiles termed James B. Conant “the 
best known and most respected spokes- 
man for education” nationally. 


ASCD Briefs 


PAt the ASCD convention, Conant 
acknowledged the importance of re- 
search in education and the ASCD’s 
role in research. 

He called for a “mammoth” study of 
the “multimillion dollar question” of 
class size and its effects on 
budgets, because of “contrary” conclu- 
sions in this area. “I know of no area of 
“which 


school 


experimentation,” said Conant 
is more important for the 1960's.” 

He urged federal support for “a mam- 
moth project in this area.” 


PIn a series of resolutions, the ASCD 
urged passage of the School Assistance 
Act and expansion of the NDEA to 
other curriculum which 
schools could select “in terms of their 
own needs.” The Association also voted 
to “offer its Peace 


areas from 


services’ to the 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Corps, especially in the area of training 
volunteers for teaching. 


>“Teachers in the United States seem 
to have very confused notions of what 
professions actually do,” Myron Lieber- 
man, education editor of The Nation, 
told an ASCD sectional meeting. “They 
also have confused notions about what 
unions do,” he said. 

“Why do teachers equate profession- 
alism with giving up the right to strike, 
to conduct boycotts, and exercise other 
sanctions?” he asked. He said the rea- 
son is that “their organizations are em- 
ployer dominated, and the employers 
have found it advantageous to spread 
a gospel that equates professionalism 
with acquiescence to administrative di- 
rection.” 

Lieberman said, “Teachers still have 
no control over entry, do not establish 
a code of ethics, are not 
required to meet high standards of 
preparation, exert virtually no public 
leadership, and do not have organiza- 
tions worthy of the adjective ‘profes- 
sional’ except in the most liberal sense.” 


and enforce 


You'll see more, relax more on a Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,881-mile trip 
along the Banff-Lake Louise route 
aboard “The Canadian; Canada’s only 
stainless-steel scenic-domed streamliner 
From high up in the Scenic Domes, 
you'll thrill to the breath-taking view of 
the snow-capped peaks and timbered 
trails of the majestic Canadian Rockies. 

And aboard “The Canadian?’ you'll 


find accommodations superb, the service 
unsurpassed. Choice but inexpensive 
meals are served in the Skyline Coffee 
Shop, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 
Dining Room Car. Coach seats are re- 
served at no extra cost. You may also 
travel tourist or first class. 

In daily service throughout the year, 
“The Canadian” links Montreal and 


Toronto in the East with Vancouver in 
the West. The world’s longest, smooth- 
est, scenic-dome ride! For full informa- 
tion see your local travel agent or: 


( ; /} G2 74 e 
581 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y, 
Plaza 9-4433 





Canadian 
Scene 


ScuooL’s OUT...anda 
whole summerful of holiday 
lies ahead. Plan to brush up 
your Shakespeare? Summer 
schools and festivals abound 
... you can pursue music and 
your favorite hobby, too. Artis- 
tic leanings? Art galleries and 
handicraft shops galore wait 
to tempt you. Love to delve 
into the past? Canada is full 
of pageantry and history. If 
you’re the outdoor type, 
there’s ample opportunity for 
swimming, boating, golf and 
tennis. Places to stay? Gay 
summer resorts, cottages, 
motels and plenty of spacious 
camping sites are easily acces- 
sible. Whatever your wont, the 
place for you is Canada—and 
getting here by bus, car, train 
or plane is as easy as ABC! 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU, 


FREE! The Canadian OTTAWA, CANADA 
Vacation Package and the 
pamphiet, Summer Courses 
in Canada, the fatter con- 
taining a general outline 
ofthe various summer cour- PLEASE PRINT 
ses, including arts and crafts, 

to be conducted in the prov- ADDRESS 

inces of Canada this season. 


Please send the Teacher's Canadian Vacation Kit to: 


STATE 





Stick this coupon on any postcard or enclose in envelope 


Camadcla, ...the wonderful world at your doorstep! 
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DESP CONVENTION 
Continued from page 1-T 


ily the two teachers had decided in 
advance that certain posts would be 


oe ; held by either fifth or sixth graders. 
Standing up all day, I’m glad / But even in selecting fifth grade offi- 


vear Supp-hose stockings. Thewre cers, the sixth grade stockholders could 


swing the vote any way they wanted.) 
a class by themselves! The others just Next came the selection of stocks 
for investment. Should the youngsters 
speculate in “glamour” stocks or choose 
ty fit better. That’s why they support the “blue chips”? (Some parents came 
hetter. So comfortable, yet so fashionably | BP with ideas of their own— Rot tips 
' : for the young people to make a killing 


t COM pare I Supp-hose are proportione d 


sheer. And they're economical, too. | in. Others begged that the youngsters 


Supp-hose are the one and only for me! at be slowed t specular oe 
f ; forced to choose a safe security. The 


teachers refused to interfere. The 
youngsters had to make their own 
choice. ) 

The pupils—warned of the dangers 
of picking “cats and dogs’—carefully 
surveyed the market and decided to 
plunge into some electronics stocks. 
One share was purchased in each of 
two companies. 

“We were hoping,” Silverstein 
mused, “that they would lose money— 
just to teach them a lesson. As it turns 
out, the $75.75 invested in October is 
now worth almost $100.” 

So far, the two core classes have 
been engaged in such areas as read- 
ing, arithmetic, government, economics, 
keeping books, discovering cause and 
effect, and learning social ideas. They 
also visited “their” company plant and 
met the corporate officials. (The visit 
made a picture story in the financial 
section of The New York Times.) 

But the program is not over yet—and 
a big lesson is yet to come. When the 
company dissolves and sells out, the 
pupils wili find that they will have to 
pay a tax to the Student Council of 
the school. Explains Silverstein: “These 
youngsters might just as well learn 
the facts of life early.” 


What to Drop? 


“We've been teaching about commu- 
nity helpers—the fireman, policeman, 
mailman—in second grade for 35 or 40 
years. There’s no place for this in sec- 
ond grade. Most children know about 
the community helpers when they first 
come to school and we're not teaching 
them anything new.” 

W. Linwood Chase of Boston Uni- 
versity, as analyst, was suggesting some- 
thing that could be removed from the 
curriculum to help solve an educa- 
tional problem raised by sociologist 
Raymond W. Mack (Northwestern Uni- 
versity) at the DESP meeting. Mack 
had stressed the vast increase in the 

THE ONE AND ONLY! Sheer all-nylon = h @| “content of culture” as a result of the 
Supp-hose are available in the most com- Ul ~ OSE great specialization of modern society. 
Ppp (Continued on page 15-T ) 


lete range of styles and sizes. $4.95 pr. 
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MIAMI, NEW YORK, and LOS ANGELES gateways. 


Say “Bonjour” 
to your 
next-door neighbour! 


Right next door to you, there’s a fascinating 
neighbour you should get to know. It’s La Province de 
Québec, a “foreign” country that holds a thousand 
new vacation delights . . . scenic, recreational, historical, 
educational..There’s the continental excitement 
of Montréal—world’s second-largest French-speaking 
city. The old-world charm of Québec City. 
Memories of a continent’s founding in places like the 
Gaspé, Trois-Riviéres and Tadoussac. Sports 
galore in a natural playground lavishly endowed with 
lakes, mountains, rivers, forests, seashores! 


For information, send in coupon or apply to our New 
York offices, 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


Sey epee ’to 


UEBEC 


CANADA'S FRENCH PLAYGROUND PROVINCE 


See the famed beauty of Rio... 
marvels of futuristic Brasilia... 


architectural 
Buenos 


Aires — the Paris of South America... 


Santiago, the jewel of the Andes... 


cele- 


brated Inca ruins of Macchu Picchu... 


Lima, city of kings... 


fascinating sights of 


8 South American countries, both coasts! 


24-day tour includes: 


CARACAS 

RIO DE JANEIRO 
BRASILIA 

SAO PAULO 
MONTEVIDEO 


SANTIAGO 
CUZCO 

MACCHU PICCHU 
LIMA 

PANAMA 


BUENOS AIRES 
.. Stopover privileges 16 other points. 


*90 day round trip excursion air fare from Miami via 
REAL-Lan-Chile. Total cost for 24 day tour including air 
and ground costs $849.00. More extensive tours available. 


See your travel agent or send coupon: 


REAL Airlines or Lan-Chile Airlines 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 


Please send further information to: 
Name 

Address 

City.. 


Old skills like wood sculpture still flourish in Québec. 


710 Grande-Aliée East, Dept. AC-132 
Québec City, Canada. 


Please send me FREE booklets and road map of La Province de Québec. 


My main interest is.............. 


ae 
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This summer, our neighbor to the north opens will be able to travel 5,000 miles across the heart 
the Trans-Canada Highway—the country’s first of picturesque Canada. Here is what they will 
all-paved transcontinental highway. Motorists see and do along the way. 


By SUE CAMPBELL 


ne 
al ~— 

Canadian Govt. Travel Bureau photos 
Starting in Nova Scotia, these tourists have stopped off 
at Cape Breton Highlands National Park at North Ingonish. 
In Montreal, visitors take time 
out for horse carriage ride at 
the Lookout atop Mount Royal 
in the Province of Quebec. 


Time for lunch? Drop in for 
a picnic at St. Lawrence Islands 
National Park at Mallorytown 
Landing, Ontario. 
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See Montreal and historic Quebec, 

Bay and Tadoussac. Visit Ste. 
Anne Beaupré. independent or all- 
expense... > feed and service 
+++ exciting 


Frequent Departures from Montreal 


INDEPENDENT CRUISES $75 “P 
3 nights, 2 days, incl. meals and berth. 
Leave 4 to 5 times weekly. 
SS RICHELIEU CRUISES $149.50 “Pp 
6 days. Steamer your hotel throughout. 
Leave every Mon. A.M. 
The following all-expense, personally 
escorted cruise-tours include all meals, 
sightseeing, transfers, and finest ho- 
tels. Leave Montreal every third day 
MONTREAL-SAGUENAY $142.50 “P 
5 days with stay at Chateau Frontenac. 
TADOUSSAC-SAGUENAY $177.50 “P 
LA o | lag at Hotel Tadoussac, 1 
rontenac. 
ARISTO CRUISES $199.50 “P 
8 days incl. Ritz-Carlton, Manoir 
Richelieu, Chateau Frontenac Hotels. 
U. S. tax extra 4 
Folders, resérvations from Travel Agents or @ 
CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
759 Victoria Sq., Montreal P. Q. or 
Boston - Chicago - Detroit - New York 
: Philadelphia - Teronte, Ont. - Quebec, P. Q. 


Summer heat getting you down? Cool off with a swim in 
the pool at Cypress Hills Provincial Park in Saskatchewan. 


SEE EUROPE IN 
A SIMCA! ser iiativer 


} 
} 
Europe! Save 
hundreds of dollars that Pay And enjoy the 
} economy, convenience, and comfort of trav- 
eling on your own, in your own car. When 
vacation fun’s done, bring your Simca home. 
Then the driving fun begins again. For Simca 
| —Chrysler’s economy import—is as much 
* home “yo in mere Get the facts on 
i , literature on our 
Some may prefer canoeing or fishing. This idyllic uropean Celvery. Or 
scene is Bow Lake in Banff National Park, Alberta. —_ Moareine’ * Saageseny green sa 
} 
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SIMCA Overseas Department 25 

445 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 

Please send free information onthe SIMCA 
Overseas Delivery Program. 


weer ees 


Name 
Address 


5 Journey’s end on Trans-Canada Highway. This is Miracle City 
* Beach, Vancouver Island, a favorite for youngsters. | .....-.-.. 
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English Honors for Seniors 


By DOROTHY G. POTTER 


HY HAS practically every accred- 

ited American high school today 
made an honors program an integral 
part of its curriculum? 

The acknowledged purpose of honors 
classes in all subjects is to encourage 
capable students to stretch their minds, 
thereby bridging the gap between 
high school and college requirements 
Achieving this purpose is particularly 
important in the field of English, be- 
cause the discipline and skills attained 
there carry over to every subject studied 
in college. 

The Hartford (Conn.) high schools 
were among the pioneers in the honors 
field. All three inaugurated an English 
program in 1952, and Bulkeley High 
School added an English Advanced 
Placement class in 1956. I have taught 
both honors and advanced placement 
courses since their inception, and on the 
strength of the records made by ou 
students at such institutions as Yale and 
Notre Dame, I can testify to the amaz- 
ing success of such courses. 

At Bulkeley, membership in honors 
classes has become “the thing to do’; 
the classes consist largely of leaders in 
all the worthwhile activities of the 
school. There seems to be no jealousy 
and no scorn of the honors students as 
“eager beavers.” From a practical point 
of view, students are happy to belong— 
for they have seen their predecessors 
receive sizable scholarships 
partly on the strength of reco 
tions from honors teachers. 

Because the Grade 12 honors class is 
the culmination of the entire program, 
it is especially challenging to teach. To 
set the tone of the senior work, I have 
a meeting in June with the pros] 
members of the class. At that time I 
briefly describe the honors course of 
study, the standards I shall require, and 
the part each student will play in our 
mutual success. I then assign the re- 
quired summer reading: The Forsyte 
Saga, The Scarlet Letter, Main Street, 
and St. Joan. Finally, I ask each person 
to do one piece of writing. either prose 
or poetry, which I may submit to the 
school literary magazine and to the 
Scholastic Writing Awards competition. 

If an honors student comes to class 
in September without having completed 
both reading and writing assignments, 
he is automatically removed from the 
class. We spend the first 10 days of 
school on reports, both written and oral, 


Dorothy G. Potter is chairman of the 
English department at Bulkeley H, S. in 
Hartford, Conn. 


based on the summer reading. I use 
various methods of getting the students 
before the class, including duets, trios, 
and larger panels, to discuss differing 
aspects of the same book, Young people 
gain a surprising amount of poise by 
hearing their own voices utter intelli- 
gent sounds before the most critical au- 
dience in the world—their own contem- 
poraries. Graduates have told me this 
training has proved especially helpful 
in college life. 

The honors students are expected to 
read one book every two weeks, selected 
either from a prepared list of both fic- 
tion and nonfiction titles, or from a 
list of worthwhile recent books. A writ- 
ten or oral report is required for each 
book read. 

Che writing requirement is one 500- 
vord paper weekly, corrected meticu- 
lously by both teacher and students. 
Many paragraphs, too, are written in 
class. They are corrected with equal care. 

Vocabulary and literary analysis are 
studied intensively, with the following 
books used as bases: Word Wealth, by 
Miller; Fundamentals of Good Writing, 
by Brooks and Warren; Preface to Criti- 
cal Reading, by Altick; and Senior Eng- 
lish Review Exercises, published by 
Manter Hall. Pieces of literature studied 
in depth: Hamlet, Return of the Native, 
Candida, Lord Jim, A Rhetoric Case- 
book, and Untermeyer’s British Poetry. 

No matter what is being studied, our 
emphasis is always on the question 
‘why.” (Knowledge of the “who, what, 
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when, and where” is taken for granted 

in a senior honors class.) Stimulating 

discussions have resulted from such 
questions as: 

1. What was the author’s purpose in 
writing this book? Do you agree with 
his thesis? (The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge; Exodus) 

Does the author emphasize a ma- 

terialistic or an idealistic philosophy? 

(Major Barbara; The Waste Makers) 

Do the characters do what they do 

because they are what they are, or 

are they mere puppets dangled by 
the author? (Crime and Punishment; 

Diamond Head, The Child Buyer) 

By pairing a with a 
book, the students come to see that ele- 
mental human forces do not chang 
from century to century, that there has 
always been only world of hu- 
manity, and that they themselves are a 
part of that world, 

What kind of teacher does an honors 
course require? Here are some require- 
ments compiled by my students: She 
must readily admit she isn’t infallible. 
She must have depth of intellectual 
backyround, as well as breadth. She 
should have a knowledge of Latin and 
at least one modern foreign language 
for derivation work. She should have 
visited the British Isles. She must have 
a sense of humor. She must like young 
people. She must love words. She must 
know how to establish an unbreakable 
rapport between herself and the class. 
Above all, she must be fair. 
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%& TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


* The Union of South Africa 


AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


* 
IN THIS ISSUE 


1. News in Review: See World News 
in Review, pp. 6-8; Human Interest in 
the News, p. 9; also, Newsmakers, p. 5. 

2. World Geography: Unit on The 
Union of South Africa, pp. 10-16; also, 
see World News in Review, pp. 6-8, 
and Newsmakers, p. 5. 

3. World History: Unit on The 
Union of South Africa, especially pp. 
12-16; also, see World News in Review, 
pp. 6-8, and Newsmakers, p. 5. 

4. Guidance: How Would You Solve 
It? winners, p. 22; Ask Gay Head, p. 23. 

5. Testing Materials: A workbook 
page for the Unit on The Union of 
South Africa, p. 19; also, see the ques- 
tions in this Teaching Guide. 

6. General Interest: Our Nation’s 
Immortals (Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow), p. 18; regular back-page fea- 
tures, including crossword puzzle, 
sports, film reviews, TV-Radio news, 
etc., beginning on p. 17. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 


R. Sargent Shriver, the national di- 
rector of the United States Peace Corps, 
is one of our Newsmakers this week. 
The other Newsmaker is Enver Hoxha, 
Albania’s Communist ruler. 


Things to Do 


Ask your students to tell what they 
know about the proposed U. S. Peace 
Corps. To what areas of the world are 
volunteers expected to go? How do 
you think the Peace Corps program will 
affect U. S. relations with the rest of 
the world? 


UNIT: THE UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA (pp. 10-16) 


Key Ideas to Stress 


1. The Union of South Africa is the 
richest nation on the African continent. 
It leads the world in the production of 
gold, high-quality diamonds, and plati- 
num, and possesses many other minerals 
as well. Although its rolling prairie, or 
veld, suffers from a lack of regular 
rainfall, South Africa is a major wool 
producer. Its large cities, like Johannes- 
burg, are the homes of thriving indus- 
tries. Yet South Africa’s future is threat- 
ened by friction between the various 
racial and cultural groups who inhabit 
the country. The government and 
economy are controlled by a white 
minority, 60 per cent of whom are Afri- 
kaners (people of Dutch origin who 
speak the Afrikaans language) and 40 
per cent of whom are of British descent. 


There are only 3,000,000 whites, com- 
pared to 10,000,000 Bantu, 1,400,000 
“Coloreds,” and 450,000 Asians. The 
Bantu have a very low standard of liv- 
ing compared to the whites. The gov- 
ernment has tried to keep them apart 
from white society in accordance with 
its policy of apartheid, or strict racial 
separation. 

2. The first white men in South 
Africa were Dutch settlers, who began 
to arrive in the 17th century. The Brit- 
ish took possession of the Cape in 1795. 
To escape British rule, thousands of 
Afrikaner families made the “Great 
Trek” far into the interior, where they 
founded the Boer Republics of Trans- 
vaal and Orange Free State. British 
efforts to annex the two republics led 
to the Anglo-Boer War of 1899-1902. 
Britain won the war. Later the Boer 
Republics were combined with Cape 
Colony and Natal to form the Union 
of South Africa, which in 1931 became 
a fully independent dominion within 
the British Commonwealth. Ever since 
the Nationalist party won the election 
of 1948, the government has carried 
the doctrine of apartheid to new lengths. 

8. Growing tensions between races 
erupted into violence in 1960. A num- 
ber of Bantu were killed in demonstra- 
tions near Johannesburg and Capetown. 





News Boxes for Your 1960-61 News Map 


the map in the spaces nearest to the geographical areas men- 


These more recent news summaries are prepared for use with 
the 1960-61 Scholastic Magazines’ News Map. Affix the boxes to 


President Kennedy issues executive order 
setting up U. S. Youth Peace Corps. Young 
Americans with skills in teaching, farm- 
ing, and health will donate their services 
to underdeveloped lands around the world. 


King Savang Vathana of Laos attempts to 
lead his nation along path of neutrality 
as pro-Communist guerillas, armed and sup- 
plied through Soviet air-drops, battle gov- 
ernment forces in bitter jungle civil war. 


U. S. severs diplomatic ties with Cuban re- 
gime of Premier Fidel Castro, who continues 
his “Yankee, No” campaign. Thousands 
of Cuban refugees fled their homeland be- 
fore the break; many more trying to leave. 


tioned in the summaries. 


Bonn announces that prospering West Ger- 
many is willing to spend $1,000,000,000 
a year on a new technical assistance pro- 
gram to provide outright grants and low- 
interest loans to underdeveloped nations. 


Delegates of 99 member nations are meet- 
ing for the second portion of the United 
Nations 15th General Assembly. Heading a 
“many-itemed” agenda for debate is the 
tense situation in the Republic of the Congo. 


Reports persist of a rift between the rulers 
of Red China and Soviet Russia on how to 
achieve world Communist domination. Mao 
backs “hard-line” approach in dealing with 
free world. Khrushchev prefers “soft sell.” 
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Despite growing criticism of its racial 
policies, the government pushed ahead 
with plans to change South Africa 
from a dominion into a republic. In 
order to stay in the British Common 
wealth, it would have to get permission 
of all other Commonwealth nations. At 
a meeting of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers last month, several members 
bitterly attacked apartheid. After three 
days of debate, South Afri Prime 
Minister Hendrik F. Verwoerd an 
nounced that South Africa 
the Commonwealth when it becomes a 
republic on May 31. South Africa has 
caused controversy in the United Na 
tions by refusing to make South West 
Africa, a former League of Nations 
mandate, into a U. N. trust territory 


will leave 


Assignments 

1. Pages 10-11: (1) Give the 
mated population of each of these 
groups in South Africa: Afrikaners; 
whites of British descent; Coloreds 
Bantu; Asians. (2) How has the 
composition of South Africa’s popula- 
tion raised problems? (3) Describe 
South Africa’s (a) mineral 
(b) agricultural products; (c) living 
standards. 

2. Pages 14-16: (1) Des ribe briefl 
the role of each in South Africa’s his 
tory: (a) the Great Trek; (b) the Boe 
War; (c) Jan Smuts; (d) Daniel Malan; 
(e) Dr. Hendrik Verwoerd. (2) Ds 
scribe South Africa’s apartheid policy 
(3) Why did South Africa withdraw 
from the British Commonwealth? (4) 
Explain the dispute over South West 
Africa. 


esti 
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WHAT’S AHEAD 


April 12, 1961 
Our Northern Neighbor— 
Canada. 

April 19, 1961 


Our Southern Neighbors 
1. Mexico. 


Unit 


U nit 





TEACHING THE UNIT 
Learning from Pictures (pp. 12-13) 


1. What were your impressions of 
life in South Africa before you read 
the Unit? Which of the pictures in this 
section have changed your impressions? 

2. What is your reaction to the 
photograph of Johannesburg? 


A Discussion Lesson 
Motivation 


1. Students can be assigned 
South Africa’s apartheid 


to give 


reports on 
polic y. 
Assign students to read newspaper 
articles on South Africa. Use student 
reports to motivate and enrich the les- 


son 


Discussion Questions 


1. How would you 
Africa’s apartheid policy? 
What arguments do the 
ists of South Africa give 
ipartheid policy? 
3. If you could speak to Bantu lead 
ers who oppose apartheid, what argu- 
ments would you expect them to offer? 


describe South 


National- 


for thei 
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MEXICO 
April 19 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Mexico, by D. D. Brand 
(Focus, Vol. 9, No. 10), 1959, 15¢, Ameri 
can Geographical Society, Broadw at 
156th Street, New York 32, N. Y. Mexici 
1955, 15¢, Pan American Union, 17th Street 
& Constitution Avenue, Washington 6, D. ¢ 
Economic Developments in Me l 
(Economic Reports, Part 1, N 
1959, 10¢; Basic Data on the I 
Mexico (Economic Reports, Part 
1958, 10¢; Superintendent of Do 
U. S. Government Printing Off 
ington 25, D. C. Mexico: Land 
Experiments, by H. A. Holmes 
Holmes (Headline Series, No 
35¢, Foreign Policy Association 
46th Street, New York 17, N. ¥ 


BOOKS: Mexico, by Roderick Brig 
$1.50 (Macmillan, 1959). Mea by Ma 
McNeer, $4.25 (Farrar, Straus, 1953). Land 
and People of Mexico, by Elsa Larralde, 
$2.95 (Lippincott, 1950). 


ARTICLES: “Big 


ly 


ht 


Think 


Companies 


When Moving into Mexico,” Business Week, 
Dec. 24, 1960. “Castro and Mexico,” by 
L. T. King, Commonweal, Dec. 23, 1960. 
Split Personality,” Time, Dec. 5, 1960 
Dilemma of Sr. Lopez Mateos,” by W. H. 
Hessler, Reporter, Sept. 15, 1960. “Will 
Mexico Go Castro?” by M. MacKaye, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Oct. 29, 1960. “Indus- 
trial Monterrey,” by D. J. Cipnic 
June, 1960. “Mexico: Golden An 
of the Revolution, by S. R. Ross, Current 
History, March, 1960 


Americas 


ersary 


FILMS: Modern Mexico, 1958, 20 min- 
sound, black & white or colo ile on 
rent, Fairweather Films, Room 112, Baker 
Library, Soldiers Field, Boston 63, Mass. 
Geography, history, economy, government 
p Li ies. Mexico at V ork, 1959 17 minutes, 
sound, color Paul Hoefler Produc- 
1122 Street, La Jolla, Calif 
Development of industry, agri- 
culture 


FILMSTRIPS: Mexico: Land of Con- 
trasts, 1955, 45 frames, color, John W 
Gunter, 126 N. B Street, San Mateo, Calif. 
Topography, climate, rural and urban life. 


sale, 
Kline 


economy 


f 


WORLD WEEK 


4. If you had been present at the 
meeting last month of Prime Ministers 
of British Commonwealth countries, 
what arguments might you have heard 
regarding South Africa, its racial poli- 
cies, and its membership in the Com- 


monwealth? 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 
(p. 18) 


The verses and narrative poems of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow are still 
studied by each generation of 
Americans. Here is a biographical sketch 
of this great poet. 


new 





ANSWERS TO WORKBCOK, p. 19 


I. Cartoon Interpretation: 1-Soviet Pre- 
mier Nikita Khrushchev; 2-Soviet Russia; 
3-communism; 4-the Communists might 
feel that they could exploit racial tensions 
in South Africa to gain converts for their 
cause; 5-rigid separation of races. 

II. What Did You Read?: 1-Johannes- 
burg; 2-gold, high-quality diamonds, plati- 
num (one of three); 3-manufacturing; 4- 
South Africans of Dutch origin who speak 
the Afrikaans language; 5-Bantu; 6-villages 
of huts; 7-Dr. Hendrik F. Verwoerd; 8-re- 
public; 9-Britain’s Queen Elizabeth II; 10- 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Ill. When Did It Happen?: 4-3-1-2-5, 

IV. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-apart- 
heid refers to the rigid separation of races. 
In South Africa, it means that the Bantu 
people may live as they please, as long as 
they remain in special areas far away from 
areas reserved for whites. Bantu who work 
in cities and other “white areas” must have 
passbooks showing that they have a right 
to be there. If they cannot produce a pass- 
book on a policeman’s request, they can be 
fined or sent to prison; 2-South West Africa 
was a former German colony. After World 
War I, the League of Nations gave South 
Africa a “mandate” to administer South 
West Africa until the latter was ready for 
self-government. But South Africa eventu- 
ally began treating South West Africa as 
though it were part of its own country. It 
has ignored numerous United Nations reso- 
lutions calling on it to make South West 
Africa a U. N. trust territory and end apart- 
heid there. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 17 
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DESP CONVENTION 
Continued from page 8-T 





This means, Chase pointed out, that 
there is “more to be taught to elemen- 
tary school children than ever in the 
past.” 

This raises great questions of selec- 
tion. “Crash programs in science have 
taken the place of something else. Is 
an intelligent choice made of what is 
to be left out?” Chase asked. 

“One problem is the boredom of 
sophisticated pupils. We should not be 
re-teaching what they already know. 
Many elementary schools are wasting a 
good deal of time in teaching arith- 
metic, spelling, languages, map skills, 
handwriting, certain social studies facts. 
Schools are taking more time than 
needed by trying to teach whole groups 
at one time. Many pupils do not need 
so much time spent for these subjects. 
What is the reward for being a good 
penman? To spend as much time doing 
penmanship as everyone else.” 

There is also the problem of finding 
time for the teacher to present a 
broader “content of culture.” Some crit- 
ics say teachers need more training 
“in the nature of culture and behavior 
of man rather than the technology of 
teaching,” Chase went on. “But teach- 
ers must do a better job on the tech- 


nology of teaching to gain the time 
for learning and teaching the nature of 
culture and behavior of man. 

“Some say that the necessary tech- 
nology can be gained on the first job 
under a good principal. Theoretically, 
there is a good argument for this, but 
when I see what principals are up 
against, especially with the mobility of 
teachers, I question it.” Chase cited 
evidence that a school system in which 
the majority of teachers had been on 
the job more than five years was the 
exception. “This puts a tremendous 
burden on the principal in orienting 
teachers to things apart from the in- 
structional program.” 


o . 
Kids vs. Machines 

A packed hall, awaiting Gene C. 
Fusco’s presentation on the controver- 
sial subject of “The Teaching Machine: 
Its Nature and Purpose,” learned that 
Fusco had been victimized by another 
and even more formidable machine—a 
bus. Though not seriously hurt, Fusco 
was obliged to cancel his presentation. 
An S.O.S. to the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion produced Mass Media Specialist 
Jack Edling, who presented Fusco’s 
material to the DESP group. 

Describing the atmosphere in which 
children were learning from teaching 
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machines as “very different from the 
ordinary classroom,” Edling said there 
were no squirming children, no distract- 
ing activities, and “everyone working 
full time.” 

The heart of any teaching machine 
classwork is in its programming, 
Edling explained. Programming can 
be adjusted to meet the skills of the 
individual student, and revised if it 
does not help him sufficiently. 

Edling’s description of the single- 
minded way in which the pupil learns 
the “one proper answer” from his teach- 
ing machine reminded some listeners 
of a speech given earlier in the day 
by psychologist J. W. Getzels, who con- 
tended that such methods of teaching 
could ignore or discourage the crea- 
tive child. 

In a comparison of “intelligent” ver- 
sus “creative” children, Getzels said 
that “single answer” questions, both in 
tests and teaching, almost always re- 
veal only the intelligence, not the cre- 
ativity of a child. 

Taking the IQ test as an example, 
Getzels said that the child who takes 
such a test is judged on his ability to 
think “convergently”—that is, to pro- 
duce the single answer required 
quickly and accurately. But typical cre- 
ative thinking, he said, is “divergent,” 

(Continued on page 22-T) 





A NEW SERIES OF CORONET FILMS... 
reading improvement 


Reading improvement: Defining the Good Reader 


Reading Improvement: Word Recognition Skills 
Reading Improvement: Vocabulary Skills 
Reading Improvement: Comprehension Skills 
Reading Improvement: Effective Speeds 


The educational collaborator for the series 
is Dr. Theodore L. Harris, Professor of Edu- 
cation and Director of the Reading Clinic, 


Here is a series of 16mm sound motion pic- 
tures which constitutes a complete course for 
improving reading . . . providi the means 
ony | every high ool student can im- The University of Wisconsin. 
prove his reading developmentally—either Each film is 11 minutes long and available 
in class or on his own. in a choice of full color or black-and-white. 
The films present simple, tested methods . . . T Films May Be Previewed . . . Judge 
and make full use of the motion picture me- for yourself the classroom value of these fine 
dium for optimum effect. Special saree ene, reading improvement films... at no obliga- 
spoken dialogue, and animation are tion except for return postage. Or, if you wish, 
freely throughout to illustrate and explain you may receive detailed descriptions of the 
phrase reading, syllabication, word recogni- films prior to previewing them. Simply use 
tion, self-help tests and drills. the coupon to request preview prints or an 
informative booklet on the series. 


eee er nn ncaa ass cases as ss es ee eee ee es ee 


CORONET FILMS 


Dept. ST-461 « Coronet Building « Chicago 1, IIlinois 


Reading Improvement: 

(C0 Comprehension Skills C0 Defining the Good Reader (CD Effective Speeds 
(0 Vocabulary Skills (C0 Word Recognition Skills 

(CO Please send full descriptive information on the Reading Improvement film series. 


| (0 Please send preview prints for purchase consideration of the films listed below: 


Name. Position 





School 





Address 
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The Revised 1 


12 books in 1 


16 new text pages added; approximately 


more than 800 pages of new or revised arti 
e A standard source for quick 


@ Recommended for the | 
e@ Indispensable for teachers. An 
e wanted 


Salesmen and Manager 


volume——$28.50; 2-vol. set——832 


additional discounts on 


Single 
Libraries; 


814 Lafayette Bidg., 





Proclaiming another milestone for 
AMERICA’S GREATEST REFERENCE WORK 


THE LINCOLN LIBRARY 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


reference in 
d as a 


essential tool for the executive’s desk 


multiple 


The Frontier Press Co., Dept. S-61, 


961 Edition of 


or 2 volumes 


150 new 


cles 


pictures, drawings, and 


and tables 


large and small libraries 


“Special Occasion” gift. 


n certain territories 


50. Discount of Schools and 


orders 


$1.50 te 


Buffalo 3, N. Y. 





| social psychologists add 
| contribution of 
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SPECIAL SUMMER RATES 
AT NEW YORK CITY'S 
MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 


JUNE 15 SEPT. 4 


$H 50 


DAILY, PER PERSON 
(3 IN A ROOM) 


$6. 75 daily, pet person, 2 
in double room. $7.25 twin 


hedroom, $8.00 single woom. 


Rates include prtvate 
hath, breakfast, taxes. 


Right at Grand ( ental: 
neat l TF, theatres. shops, 
rail and aiz terminals; 
traffic-fiee motor 


entrance. 


FOR DETAILS AND SPECIAL 
EDUCATORS’ RATES WEEKENDS 
THROUGHOUT THE YEAR, WRITE: 


42nd ST, & LEXINGTON AVE., N.Y. 
MU 6-6000 


RIDA 
via UNITED TOURS 


FORA GRE TUR? 


in Florida! 
: 9 FULL OI TIONED Motor — 2 
; —every city! 
ASS hotels—ev 
rs FIRS RIENCED ESCORT / driver every 
° ! 
mile of the way: nightights! 
TENSIVE sightseeing - 
4 EN CLUDING tips and most mea 
rates from 50 
departures from jacksonville, Fla a 
jocal Travel Agent today! Or write 
URS wc. 
MIAMI, FLA 
Since 1923 
me it! 3 


> 


See your I 
UNITE 

321 S.E. 2nd St. * 

serving Florida Visitors 


ayy, we 


STUDY; LIVE AND LEARN 


EUROPE: June 29th Study Tour in Special edu- 
cation and rehobilitation, Boston U. 6 hrs. Cr. 
Registration limited to degree holders with 
experience. Send for details and qualifying 
application. 

NEW ENGLAND: Historical and literary back- 
ground. June 19th B.U.; 3 hrs. Cr. 

Also General European folder. 


ARNOLD TOURS 79 Newbury St 


Boston 16, Mass 


How To Speed Your Mail 
To the Correct Address 
Use the postal delivery zone number 
Include your return address 
Make sure the delivery address is correct 
AND 
MAIL EARLY IN THE DAY 
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AUTOCRACY AND DEMOCRACY, 


| An Experimental Inquiry, by Ralph K. 
| White and Ronald Lippitt. (Harpers, 


New York, 1960, 330 pp., $6.) 


In the vast realm of the social sci- 


| ences, students of many disciplines have 
| exercised authority to define democracy. 
| Thus we have political democracy, eco- 
| nomic democracy, and social democracy, 
| among others. Some, such as political 
| scientists, have undertaken to contrast 
| democracy with authoritarian rule. Now, 


in Autocracy and Democracy, a team of 
a significant 
observations, The au- 
thors call the work “the report of an 
inquiry into the psychological dynamics 


of democratic, autocratic, and unorgan- 


ized social situations.” 

“At least on the verbal level,” the 
authors state, “there is throughout the 
world an encouraging amount of agree- 
ment that democracy ought to mean at 
least four things: people’s rule, free- 
responsibility to cooperate, and 
concern for the Areas 


which cause disagreement include ques- 


individual.” 


tions about how much freedom is prac- 
tical, and to what extent the immature 
should be protected from the conse- 
quences of their own immaturity. 
Two experiments are reported in 
which adult leaders of clubs of children 
behaved in three different ways: auto- 
democratic, and laissez-faire. 
The authors conclude that pure au- 
tocracy is seldom very efficient since it 
lacks the values of motivation and wis- 
broad participation. 


Likewise, laissez-faire lacks both lead- 


based on 


ership and group discipline. Democracy, 


while not faster or more creative, on the 
whole produces wiser rule. 

The final chapter suggests ways for 
developing group leaders who can over- 
come four recognized major “ineffi- 
ciencies of democracy”: lack of author- 
ity, confusion of purpose, “talk, talk, 
talk,” and mediocre leadership, 

Teachers of all grades and subjects 
will find this book helpful in conduct- 
ing their own classes, Teachers of social 
studies will find enrichment for teach- 
ing the substance of their subject field. 
Able high school seniors will benefit 
from a careful reading of this book. 

—Haroip M, Lone 
Glens Falls (N. Y.) H. S. 


THE FADING AMERICAN NEWS- 
PAPER, by Carl E. Lindstrom. (Double- 
day, Garden City, N. Y., 1960, 283 pp., 
$3.95.) 

“A man no longer needs to read a 
daily newspaper in order to be well 
informed.” Beginning with this fairly 
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obvious conclusion, ex-editor Lindstrom 
goes on to lament that newspapers have 
themselves encouraged their displace- 
ment by failing to progress. As Lind- 
strom sees it, greed is the crux of the 
problem. “The crusading newspaper is 
not a money-maker,” he says, “and this 
liscovery profoundly changed jour- 
ialism.” 

Whether Lindstrom’s criticisms of the 
ess seem mild or harsh will no doubt 
lepend upon the quality of the daily 
ewspaper with which the reader is 
versonally familiar. To this reader it 
ippears that Lindstrom bases some of 
his conclusions on limited evidence, but 
he does put his finger precisely on flaws 
nly vaguely sensed before. 

Not all is black in Lindstrom’s book. 
By way of contrast to the “gobbledy- 


gook” of bureaucrats and educators, the | 


professor of journalism at the University 
»f Michigan compliments the press. “By 
ind large,” he observes, “newspapers 
today are using the printed word in its 
most understandable form and thus are 
imong the last defenders of literacy.” 

Anecdotes and personal experiences 
nake The Fading American Newspaper 
lively and stimulating reading, and 
while it can hardly be cited as an “au- 
thority,” the book could profitably be 
included in any senior high school unit 
on communications or mass media. 


-GUNNAR Horn 
Chairman, English Dept. 
Benson H. S., Omaha, Nebr. 


THE SMUT PEDDLERS, by James 
lackson Kilpatrick. (Doubleday, Garden 
City, N. Y., 1960, 323 pp., $4.50.) 


In The Smut Peddlers, newspaper 
editor James Jackson Kilpatrick presents 
the case for censorship of “hard-core 
pornography” — obscene photos and 
printed materials sent by mail to an 
estimated million young people, among 
thers. And when an editor is for cen- 
sorship, that’s news! 

Kilpatrick defends the Post Office 
Department's right to prevent lascivious 
material from going through the mails. 
He suggests that the Post Office leans 
»ver backwards not to interfere with 
legitimate literature, (In his view there 
s a clear distinction between pornog- 
raphy and literature, and he has little 
patience with all-or-nothing defenders 
1f freedoms of speech and press who go 
to bat even for the filth peddlers, Yet 
he also suggests that there is some diffi- 
culty in determining, as a matter of 
law, what is obscene. ) 

As for the target of much of this 
filth, young people are often solicited 
by means of mailing lists made up from 
school yearbooks and other sources, 
Kilpatrick seems to feel that young 
people may be definitely harmed by 
exposure to smut. (Turn page) 








Travel by train! save time, too. No 
“bumper-to-bumper” driving . . . arrive 
rested and relaxed. Delicious meals only 
$1.50 complete. Thrift Coupons good also 
on Irish cross-channel, MacBrayne’s and 
Clyde steamers. Not sold abroad. Buy a 
book or two at your Travel Agent’s. 


Up to 1000 miles for only: 


1st CLASS 2nd CLASS 


$3q5° $33 


Want “look-ahead” literature? 
Write British Railways, Dept. J-1,4 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 








How about 
a Pass? 


Unlimited travel for 9 con- 
secutive days on any train 
in the United Kingdom (ex- 
cept a few Continental boat 
trains) with a British Rail- 
ways “Guest Ticket”. It’s 
your pass for round-Britain 
travel! First Class, $39; 
Second Class, $26. 


SESSION 


Over 1,000 


GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


ADVANCED STUDY 


WORKSHOPS 


PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES 


2 
FACILITIES of HIGHEST QUALITY 


LIBRARY RESEARCH 


FIRST TERM 
June 12—July 15 


LABORATORY 


SECOND TERM 


July 17—August 19 


e 
RECREATIONAL and CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


Music Lectures 
Swimming Fishing 


Plays Museums 


Golf Tennis 


For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session, 719 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 














20th CENTURY 
REVOLUTIONS 


IN 


WORLD AFFAIRS | 


NINE 30 MINUTE FILMS 


DOCUMENTATION OF 
THE PAST 60 YEARS || 


Political Developments 
Economic Upheavals 


Social Revolutions 


international Relations 


NET Film Service 
indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Please send detailed information on 


20th CENTURY REVOLUTIONS 
IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


Organization___ 


Nome. 


i ——— ww 


Distributed by NET FILM SERVICE 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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CO eT | 


Administrators and teachers will rec- 
ognize the problem of obscenity that 
Kilpatrick writes about and probably 
would not question the need for some 
form of censorship. But Kilpatrick, in 
limiting himself to obscene materials 
that go through the mails, largely over- 
looks the and more complex 
question of mass media. 

Here sex and sadism abound 
witnessed by many more than a million 
children a year. As Eric Larrabee sug- 
“Pornography Is Not Enough” 
“vicious pub- 


broader 


and : 


gests In 
November Harper's), the 
c consumption of human suffering, in 
every form and 
perhaps equally, if not more, 
than the exploitation of sex. 
But is censorship—whether in the 
Post Office or in mass media—the com- 
plete answer? How far should censor- 
ship go in the classroom? The danger 
is that it might go too far 
have the responsibility to prepare young 
people to meet the diversity of experi- 
ences in life to which they are exposed. 
In doing this they must be careful not 
to confuse sex with obscenity, nor cut 
off the flow of serious artists who 
\ ith lite 


medium, is 


virtually 
harmful 


Teachers 


deal 
as it is, 
—STANLEY SOLOMON 
Linton H. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


POETRY, A Modern Guide to Its 
Understanding and Enjoyment, by 
Elizabeth Drew. (W. W. Norton, Neu 
York, 1959, 288 pp., $3.95.) 


Yrew divides her book into 
two sections: “The Poetic and 
“Poetry and the Human 
She begins with a discussion of the 


Elizabeth 
Prox ess 


Condition.’ 


|| creative process as it has been variously 


defined by poets themselves and pro 
ceeds to the elements of poetry: sound 
imagery, the poetic design. In 
each case she quotes liberally from 
many critical viewpoints. The 
section offers a selection of poems, with 
commentary, which Miss Drew classi- 
fies by theme: time, love, nature, death. 
[he juxtaposition of chapters on hu- 
and religion shows effectively 


patterns, 


second 


manism 
how poetry speaks to the deepest hu- 
man concerns from different assump- 
tions in different ages. 

Poetry would be an excellent volume 
for classroom use with superior high 
school students or for use as a source- 
book by the English teacher. 
its greatest value lies in Miss 
enthusiasm for poetry and her ability 
to communicate that enthusiasm. Her 
belief in the validity of poetry is conta- 
gious. The book will provide the reader 
with a bibliography of poets and critics 
that will remind him of the further 
reading he had promised himself in his 
college days. 


Perhaps 
Drew's 


—Mrs. Auprey Hopcins 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


2 oh icine — a aT. 
Georgetown University 


Summer School 


WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 


Beginning June 15 Two 6 Week Sessions 
Arts & Sciences, Business 


Foreign Service, Nursing 


@ LANGUAGE TEACHING PROGRAMS 


@ CRITICISM: Modern Fiction 
(Conference: July 10-21) 


@ WRITERS CONFERENCE (Aug. 7-18) 


Write: The Director of Summer School 





University of Alberta 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
29th Annual Summer Session 

Main Summer Courses—July 3 to Aug. 12, 1961 
Music—Painting—Theatre Arts—Ballet-—Handi- 
crafts—Writing—Modern Languages—Photog- 
raphy 

Painting Short Courses June 19—July 1 & 
Aug. 14—Sept. 9. For further particulars write: 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Can. 
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SO WONDERFUL... 
and. S0 ECONOMICAL -t00! 


«++ A GREAT LAKES CRUISE 


SS NORTH AMERICAN » S$ SOUTH AMERICAN 


Wonderful? Yes! Economical? Yes! You'll find 
a cruise of the Great Lakes a welcome respite 
from the desk and blackboard, test papers 
and other school routines . . . and at an 
attractive all-expense price that is easy on your 
vacation budget. 

Come along for 7 marvelous days and 7 glori- 
ous nights of rest, relaxation, fun, dancing, 
deck sports, sunbathing, gay Parties, enter- 
tainment, matchless food, visits to exciting 
port cities ... and over 2200 marvelous miles 
of sailing the scenic and historic waterways 
of America’s New 4th coastline. You'll wonder 
why you haven't discovered this truly thrilling 
vacation before. Your TRAVEL AGENT has 
all the details. 


7 DAYS from $174.50 (All-Expense) 


from Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Duluth. 

Rates, plus tax, include transportation, meals, berth 
in OUTSIDE cabin, entertainment. 

Ask for free descriptive literature about special round- 


| trip and one-way Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway 


cruises between Chicago and Montreal. 
See your TRAVEL AGENT, or mail this coupon today. 


foo oo 
GEORGIAN BAY LINE, Dept. 3 Mail this coupon 
Ft. of Woodward, Detroit 26, Michigan coubonaater | 

| 
| Name | 
Address. ! 


j Cty——____— __. Zone__ State. 
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THE 


Rainbow 


Classics 
G3 


“Beautiful books with outstanding 

illustrations.”— Chicago Tribune 

@ Sturdily bound in cloth 

@ Clearly printed on quality paper 

@® Jackets and many pictures in full 
color 

@® Illustrated by such famous artists 
as Roger Duvoisin, Hilda van 
Stockum, Leonard Weisgard 

@ Every story complete and 
unabridged 

The forty handsome books in this 

series contain the best of children’s 

literature — a golden legacy of discov- 

ery and delight bequeathed to every 

child by Mark Twain, Lewis Carroll, 

Robert Louis Stevenson, Louisa May 

Alcott, and other immortal authors. 


$2.50 each 


Send for complete list to: 
School and Library Department 


The World Publishing Company 
N. Y. Office: 119 W. 57 St., N. Y. 19 








Fine Arts 


Films 
By VERA M. FALCONER 


EW FILMS in the field of the fine 
arts cover an amazingly wide vari- 
ety of subjects from the ancient to the 
modern, in both music and visual arts. 
Some of the finest in visual arts also 
present a pictorial history of the peo- 
ples concerned and can be used with 
great effectiveness in history classes. 
Among these art-plus-history films is 
Ancient Art of Peru (15 mins., color, 
Film Images), an introduction to the 
major pre-Columbian cultures. Begin- 
ning with symbolic carvings of 1,500 
B. C., the film progresses through arti- 
facts of ceramic cultures; textiles of 
varied periods; geometric style of the 
Tiahuanco, and the severe utilitarian 
art of the Inca. Throughout, the nar- 
rator shows what is learned about the 
peoples themselves from their art. 
The Sword and the Flute (24 mins., 
color, Film Images) delves deeper into 
the history and thinking of the pictured 
peoples. Moghul and Rajput miniature 
paintings of India are studied in detail 


_| as the narrator discusses the life, his- 
| tory, 


and ideologies depicted. This 
film is definitely for advanced groups. 
A superb film on art history is Flan- 


>| ders in the 15th Century: The First Oil 
| Paintings (25 mins., color, Film Im- 
| ages). The works of Van Eyck, van der 


CHOOSE FROM 
109 OFFERINGS 


taught by 
Regular Faculty 
SESSIONS 


JUNE 13 TO | 
AUGUST 18 


Liberal arts and science 
courses are offered on Whea- 
ton Campus, Black Hills Sci- 
ence Station, S.D., and 
Honey Rock, Wisconsin. Air- 
conditioned library and sci- 
ence hall; well equipped labo- 
ratories. Special work in 
teacher training, Graduate 
School of Theology, and Con- 
servatory of Music; also In- 
stitute of Missions. 


ATTEND 2, 4, 6, 8 OR 10 WEEKS 
You'll enjoy the friendly, Christian atmosphere on 
all three of Wheaton’s summer campuses. 

SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN 

Write: Director of Summer School, Dept. 41T 


WHEATON COLLEGE - Wheaton, Illinois 


For Teachers of 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
GEOGRAPHY 


SCIENCES. HISTORY 
and othe 


FILMS FROM 


FOR RENTAL OR PURCHASE 
| A wide choice of sound films in color and 
black & white, about the fascinating land 
“Down Under.” Free illustrated catalog 
AUSTRALIAN NEWS & INFORMATION BUREAU 


636 Fifth Ave., Suite 414, New York 20, N. Y. 
JUustrated pamphlets and brochures also available. 
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Weyden, David, Master Michel, and 
two other artists known only as the 
Master of the Saint Lucy Legend and 


| The Master of the Saint Ursula Legend 


are shown in considerable detail, with 
excellent commentary on the develop- 
ment of oil painting techniques and 
principles. 

Another exceptional film is Ukiyo— 


| E: Prints of. Japan (27 mins., color, 


Brandon), which presents representa- 


| tive works of 12 famous Japanese art- 
| ists of the 17th and 18th centuries. 


The Greek Gods in Art (10 mins., 
b & w, Film Images) records the 
changes through time in the way in 
which the gods of Olympus were por- 
trayed by classical Greek sculpture. 
Opening with the Hellenic ideal of 
beauty, the film traces introduction of 
more human traits, of the athlete, and 
finally of the ugly. Various works il- 
lustrate the film. 

In Heritage from Tula (Mexico) (14 


i mins., color, Brandon), we visit the 


ruins of Tula, ancient stronghold of 
the Toltecs. The film also shows how 
the art forms of the past are being 
blended with those of today, as ex- 
emplified by buildings and murals at 
the University of Mexico. (Turn page) 
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HAWAII 


a 4 


Study on international campus 
with East-West Center 
students and scholars 


300 graduate and 
undergraduate courses 


emphasis Pacific and Far East 


Institute on Asian Studies 


STRONG EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 


nso ngieneoinee 
Speciat education and guidance 
administration and curriculum 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII @ Honolulu 14 


Have Your Class Overlearn with 


SPIN-A-TEST 


Be sure your teachings are remembered. Use the 
Spin-a-Test to review subject-matter taken from 
texts, films, lectures. Effective for al! subjects, 
grades. A favorite game-technique of teachers 
everywhere. ideal for special classes. $5. ppd. 
Write Spin-a-Test, ST-12, Calif 


Dept. Lompoc, 





Unusual! 
that’s 





Teachers say it’s because 
you enjoy not one type of 
vacation — but several. The 
pounding surf of the sea and 
the peaceful quiet of inland 
lakes the comfortable 
luxury of a resort hotel or 
camping out in a wilderness 
park — the excitement of a 
county fair or the serenity 
of a mountain view. 

Maine’s modern schools 
and superhighways tell of to- 
morrow — pre-revolutionary 
forts and blockhouses bespeak 
| of our proud heritage. Visit 
| the homes of famous literary 
| figures — Longfellow, Haw- 
j thorne, Stowe, and many 
{ others. Plan now to enjoy 
| lobsters, clams and downeast 
| food you'll find no other 
| place. Write for THB Va- 
! 
| 
! 
| 
| 
! 
| 
I 





cation Guide, Maine Vacation 
Service, 1164 Gateway Cir- 
cle, Portland, Maine. 
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Entirely different is Artist’s 
5 mins., color, Contemporary 
fascinating film studies the art of print- 
making from its early days to modern 
shown: wood cut, 
aquatint, engraving, litho- 
graphy, and silk screen. The film pro- 
vides glimpses of artists at work 

Industrial design also has the 
of fine art as shown in Danish Design 
(15 mins., color, Brandon). Hand- 
loomed textiles, glassware, pottery, and 
metalware in contemporary design are 
briefly. Furniture making is 
studied in considerable detail, pictur- 
ing its development from early a: 


9 


time. Six types are 


et hing, 


flay or 


show n 


tisans 


|to top Danish designers of today 


Music 


For tremendous fun as well as an in- 
troduction to Chinese music and drama, 
show A Night at the Peking Opera (20 
Film Images). Rooted in 
tradition, Chinese 
ballet, pantomime, 
comedy, and tragedy, as illustrated by 
four scenes in this film. The 
speaks only to set the stage 
the meaning of traditional 
up and costume. Your 
with laughter at the 
scenes, and then find they have 
much about one of China’s most unique 
urt forms. 

Tradition in music is also portrayed 
in African Musicians (14% mins., b & w 
Brandon). Ancient, and still used, in- 
struments of the Congo—tom-tom, 
timbal, calabash, twin xylophones, the 
moon xylophone, primitive 


mins., color, 


centuries of opera 
combines music, 
narrator 


and to 
point out 
make 


roal 


class will 
comedy 
learned 


pictured, 


carvings. We also see and hear native 


musicians performing. 


Designed as an informational class- | 


Forms of Music: Instrumen- 
color or b & w, 
has much more lively charm than its 
title might indicate. Animation shows 
the development of musical forms—the 
concerto grosso, clas- 
classical 


room film, 
tal (16 min.., 


sonata, concerto, 


sical sonata, symphony, con- 
certo, 
ship of available instruments to the de- 
velopment of forms is discussed and 
selected movements are played. 

Stephen Foster and His Songs (16 
mins., color or b & w Coronet) re-enacts 
the life of this composer, 
historical background of his songs 

If your class is interested in folk 
Songs of Nova Scotia (11 mins., 
Contemporary) will introduce 
them to some that are not too well 
known. The film follows Dr. 
Creighton and her tape recorder as she 
searches for the records typical folk 
songs of this area. 

Teachers of music will be interested 
in the delightful Music for Children 
(13 mins., b & w, Contemporary) which 


illustrates Car] Orff’s methods of teach- 


songs, 
b & w, 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Tell us why you'd like 
a summer vacation in 


RNiOWA 
SCorTi fn. 


CANADA'S OCEAN PLAYGROUND 


and we’ll send you 
enough copies of this - 
<> 


MINIATURE PICTURE-STAMP ALBUM 


so you can give one to each member of 
our class. We'll also send you our 
‘Preview Packet” free. No obligation. 
Paste coupon below to your letter. Offer 
good only while supply of albums lasts, 


NOVA SCOTIA TRAVEL BUREAU 
Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia 

(247 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

or 607 Boyiston St., Boston 16, Mass.) : 
Please send copies of your PictureStamp Album. There ? 


are__in my class ST-4-5-6! 
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BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


PROVIDING A KEY TO THE 
LATIN, GREEK, SPANISH, GERMAN 
ANC 
JTHER MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEX 
now being studied im 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
TRANSLATION PUBLISHING (( 


67 IRVING PLACE yORK 


Enjoy the difference of an 


vacation 


Enchanting lakes, exciting shops, 
history, tradition, pageantry . .. 
these are the charms that give 
Ontario that ever so different 
flavour. Make this your year for a 
refreshing vacation in Ontario. 


Province of Ontario, Department of Travel and 
Publicity, Parliament Buildings, Room 398A, 
Toronto 2, Canada. 

Please send me full information on 1 fun 
in Ontario. | am deltghcsllg interested in. 


sor eneee 
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,HOTEL *< 
Wellington 
DRIVE-IN GARAGE 
AIR CONDITIONING - TV 
No parking 
problems cat 
Albany's largest 
hotel... with 
Albany's only drive-in 
garage. You'll like the com- 
fort and convenience, tool 
Family rates. Cocktail lounge. 


136 STATE STREET 
opposite state capitor Guy; 
See your friendly travel agent. 
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.Y ARTIST’S 
PROOF 


A BRILLIANT FILM 
IN COLOR 


The art of Print-Making, illustrated by Old 
Masters such as Durer and Rembrandt and 
showing six modern English artists at work. 
Graphically demons: are the fascinating 
technique of WOODCUT — ETCHING — AQUA- 
TINT — ENGRAVING — LITHOGRAPH — SILK- 
SCREEN. See how Print-Making sometimes in- 
volves the use of strange equipment as well 
as delicate scientific processes in this informa- 
tive and absorbing film. 
25 Minutes 


lémm Sound Ld 
Rental: $12:50 @ Sale: $200.00 








Send For Free Catalog 


REMBRANDT FILM LIBRARY 


Sa 
ORegon 5-7220 Midwest 2 
614 Davis St., Evanston, Ili. DAvis 8-241) 


267 W. 25th St., Dept. 








the clean blue sea, golden 
sun and silver sands. Swim, sail, 





When Writing to Advertisers 
Say You Saw It 
in Scholastic Teacher 





21-T 


ing music to children at the Mozarteum 
School of Music in Salzburg. The 
spontaneity and complete absorption 
of the children as they play simple in- 
struments illustrates how Orff capital- 
izes on their natural rhythmic reactions 
to music. 

A Visit with Darius Milhaud (31 
mins., color, Brandon) shows us varied 
aspects of this modern composer's per- 


| sonal and professional life. Much of his 


music is played, including an excerpt 
from the opera “Christophe Columbe” 
sonatina for cello and violin. 
Much of the dialogue is in French. 

The Canadian concert pianist Glenn 


| Gould is presented in two films, Glenn 


Gould On the Record and Glenn Gould 
Off the Record (each 30 mins., b & w, 
Contemporary). The first, On the Re- 
cord, is a marvelous musical experi- 
ence. We go with Gould to a record- 
ing session in New York where he tapes 
Bach’s Italian Concerto. We watch as 
Gould and the staff struggle to get as 
fine a recording as possible. Off the 
Record shows us the pianist at his cot- 
tage near Lake Sincoe, practicing and 
talking with others. 

All of the above mentioned sources 
have other films on music and visual 
arts. Catalogues or listings will be pro- 
vided on request. Other film companies, 
such as Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
and International Film Bureau, also have 
good films in these fields and you may 
wish to get their listings. 


Other Media 


There also are some very fine film- 
strips available. The Herbert Budek 
Company has a large library of art and 
art history filmstrips, including an ex- 
cellent series in art history based on 
paintings at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. Encylopaedia Britannica Films 
has such series as National Gallery of 
Art and Contemporary American Paint- 
ing. Life Filmstrips include studies of 
Rouault, Gauguin, Van Gogh, Matisse, 
Kenoir, and others. Jam Handy offers 
three story series in music (Music 
Stories, Stories of Music Classics, Opera 
and Ballet Stories) plus the series In- 
struments of the Symphony Orchestra. 
They are accompanied by long-playing 
records. 





SOURCES: Brandon Films, 200 W. 57th St., 
N.Y. 19, N.Y.; Herbert E. Budek Co., 324 Union 
St., Hackensack, N.J.; Contemporary Films, 267 
W. 25th St., N.Y. 1, N.Y.; Coronet Films, 65 E. 
South Water St. Chicago 1, Ill., Encyclopaedia 
Brittanica Films, Wilmette, Ill.; Film Images, 1860 
Broadway, N.Y. 23, N.Y.; International Film 
Bureav, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Iil.; 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand Bivd., 
Detroit 11, Mich.; Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N.Y., N.Y.; and $.V.£.—Society for Visual 
Education, 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, 
mi. 








EUROPE 


OH! | 
it’s great to bein 
NEW YORK 


«+. ESPECIALLY WHEN YOU 
LIVE AT THE BARBIZON 
for Women 


If you’re coming to New York City to 
work or attend school—stay at a hotel 
that’s just right for you. You'll meet the 
nicest people, young career women, 
many of your own classmates, more 
than likely. And the Barbizon has every- 
thing—swimming pool, solarium, music 
studios, library, all hotel services. All 
rooms have radio, TV available, 

On the Smart East Side ... New York's 
Most Exclusive Hotel for Young Women 
Daily from $4.75. Weekly rates onrequest 


The Larbizou 


Lexington Ave. at 63rd St., New York City 
Write for Booklet H-4 


is best 


BY BUS 


The gaiety of cosmopolitan capitals 
. . « the historical treasures of 
castles and cathedrals . the 
charm of farm-dotted countryside. 
You get a close-up look at ail 
Europe when you tour in a luxu- 
rious Linjebuss motor coach. Car- 
free and carefree, your comfort is 
complete with a snack bar, lava- 
tory and English speaking hostess- 
guide. Explore the Continent by 
daylight, make overnight stops at 
select hotels. Choice of 6 to 30 day 
all-expense tours. For free brochure 
see your Travel Agent or write: 


LINJEBUsSS INTERNATIONAL 
Dept. U, 320 5th Ave., N. Y. 1 


LINJE / BUSS 


INTERNATIONA ( 77/7 


System of Trans-European Bus Lines 
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24, TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., p. 20 
Cataloave ST 

25. UNITED TOURS, p 


Florida tour information 


26. UNIV. OF CALIFORNIA, p. 22-T 


Summer school catalogue 
27. UNIV. OF HAWAII, 
Summer school catalogue 
7 aun OF INDIANA, p 


2r school catalogue 


29. UNIV. OF MINNESOTA 
school bulletin 


11-T 


16-T 


p. 20-T 
18-T 


p. 17-T 


Summer 


30. WHEATON COLLEGE, p 


Summer school bulletin 


31. WORLD PUBLISHING CO., p. 19-T 
Complete list of ‘The Rainbow Classic 


19-T 


also Coronet Films’ coupon on page 15 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


DESP CONVENTION 
Continued from page 15-T 


exploring in a fresh way the 
possible answers to each question. De 
test for the “divergent” o1 
thinker involves the 
the [Q test framework, 
a shift in question 
“What is the 
comes “How many 
of for a brick?” 
Another “divergency” test 
the use of stimulus pictures, requiring 
form of a short story 
plane 





many 


vising a 
use ol 
with 
emphasis. Thus: 
best use for a brick?” be 
uses can you think 


creative 
standard 


includes 


a reaction in the 
A typical picture (a man in 
shown to the high IQ child produced a 
predictable story about a busi 
going home to his familys 
the creative child that it 
a man returning from Reno, afte: 
excess use 
ot face cream face 
to “skid across the pillow and hit him 
The the story wist 
is wondering whether 
happier fo 
“non-skid face 


logical 
ness man 


But 


was 


wrote 


wife for an 


which caused her 


divor« ing his 


waking him.” man, 
fully concluded, 
it would 


have 


not have been 


him to invented a 
cream. 

Only 30 per 
creative” children 
“outstanding 
well at 
all-A 
one 


most colleges 


“outstanding 
tested so far also 
IQ’s” even though 
school, Getzels 
one 
150 
are 


cent of 


have 
they 
said 


perform 
students, 
with a 


Given two 
150 IQ and 
Quotient,” 
by present testing methods to 
the high IQ child. Over half 
of our gifted creative children, Getzels 
concluded, risk of being ig 
discouraged through forced 
teaching, or rejected 
forced “convergent” testing 
surveys reveal that teach 


with a 
“Creativ 
forced 


ity 
4 hoose 


stand the 
nored, 
“convergent” 
through 
What's more, 
ers do not like creative children as well 
They're trouble 


as bright ones. more 


DESP Briefs 
>The DESP went 
of the Morse-Thompson bill for Federal 
school aid. Originally, the DESP reso 
lution said that the “cost of providing 
quality education is a financial re- 
sponsibility [which] must be met by all 
This was 
“the cost 


on record in favor 


levels of government 

amended on the floor to read: 
of providing quality public educa 
” DESP also urged that princi- 
freed from teaching duties so 
full time to adminis- 
tration supervision. The 
ing tendency” to “force (elementary 
school) children into varsity sport pat 
officially 


tion . 
pals be 
they 


may devote 


and “increas- 


terns of competition” was 


frowned on. 


»New president of DESP is Martin C. 
Tate of Phoenix, Ariz. New president 
elect is Marion Cranmore of Ann 
Arbor, Mich 
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Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 





ook and 
isten 


EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


Fri., Apr. 7, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) "Way 
Out: “I Heard You Calling Me,” a tele- 
play by Sumner Locke Elliott about a 
young woman who receives strange 
threats from a woman long since dead. 
New drama series stressing offbeat, 
weird themes. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twilight 
Zone: “A Hundred Yards Over the 
Rim,” story of a wagonmaster who leads 
his party into an unfamiliar land. 

Sat., Apr. 22, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Equitable’s Our American Heritage: 
“Gentleman’s Decision,” story of Robert 
E. Lee. (See Teleguide, page 5-T.) 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Thurs., Apr. 6, 10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Si- 
lents Please: “The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame” (1923), starring Lon Chaney in 
the role of Quasimodo—the part that 
catapulted him to stardom. 

Sat., Apr. 8, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York 
Philharmonic: Leonard Bernstein con- 
ducts “Sinfonia India” by Chavez, 
Khatchaturian’s Piano Concerto with 
soloist Lorin Hollander, and Prokofieff’s 
Symphony No. 5. 

Sun., Apr. 9, 10:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) Look 
Up and Live: “The Eagle Stirred,” 
original one-hour oratorio. Arias and 
dramatic dialogue tell the story of 
the Israelites and their trip through the 
desert in search of freedom and the 
Promised Land. 

1:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Directions ’61: 
“Catholic Perspective,” featuring the 
poems of Zhivago and examples of 
Church architecture. 

3:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) New York Phil- 
harmonic Youn People’s Concerts: 
“Folk Music in the Concert Hall.” Pro- 
gram: Mozart’s Symphony No. 39 in E 
flat, “Songs of Auvergne” with soprano 
soloist Marni Nixon, Prokofieff’s Sym- 
phony No. 5, and Charles Ives’ Sym- 
phony No. 2. 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station) American Perspective: 

» Angry Young Man and the Beat- 

. Wilson investigates 

this new manifestation of the hero in 
American literature. 

(NET) Heritage XXVIII: Ludwig Mies 
van der Rohe discusses some of his 
plans for the future and some general 
ideas about technology and architecture. 

Mon., Apr. 10, 5:30 p.m. (CB heck lo- 
cal affiliate) Invitation to Learning: 
“The Federalist Papers” by Madison, 
Jay, and Hamilton. 

Fri., Apr. 14, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell 

Telephone Hour: the Younger Genera- 
tion.” Arlene Francis is hostess to young 
singers, dancers, and the winner of this 
year’s Metropolitan Opera Auditions. 

Mon., Apr. 17, 10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Acad- 
emy Awards Presentation: Bob Hope is 
master of ceremonies. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Sat., Apr. 8, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Na- 
tion’s Future: The Eichmann Trial. 


Sun., Apr. 9, 12:00 noon (ABC-TV) Meet 
the Professor: Prof. George Mylonas, 
chairman of the Department of Arche- 

ology, Washington Univ., St. Louis. 

13:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Accent: First of a 
two-part study of the Civil War with 
Field Marshal Montgomery and Henry 
Steele Commager, professor of history 
at Columbia Univ. 

3:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Israel and Eich- 
mann: Second of two portraits of Adolf 
Eichmann. Today the program examines 
the mood of those in Israel on the eve 
of the trial. 

4:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Issues and An- 


Bob Hope will be master of ceremonies 
for Academy Award “Oscars” program, 
on April 17, at 10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV). 


swers: Mortimer Caplin, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Twentieth Cen- 
tury: “Sweden: Trouble in Paradise.” 
first of a two-part study of the problems 
of the nation with the world’s most ad- 
vanced social legislation. Today: A sce- 
nic introduction and interviews with 
government and church leaders. 

6:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) News Special: 
“The Trial of Adolf Eichmann.” Frank 
McGee narrates a review of Nazi anti- 
Semitism and films show the harassment 
of Jews in Germany. Eye-witnesses tell 
of their relations with Eichmann dur- 
ing the war, and former inmates re- 
count conditions in the concentration 
camps. Legal — discuss legal ques- 
tions raised by the trial. STUDY QUES- 
TIONS FOR THIS AND OTHER PRO- 
GRAMS ON EICHMANN: 1. Who is 
Eichmann and why is the world ex- 
cited by his trial? 2. Who were the 
Nazis and why did they persecute Jews? 
3. What are some of the legal questions 
raised by Eichmann’s trial? How was 
Eichmann brought to Israel for trial? 
Under what law will Eichmann be 
tried? 4. Why do some people feel that 
Eichmann should not be given the death 
penalty? 5. Is there danger that Nazism 
may rise again in the world? What is 
the best defense against it? 


23-T 


10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Winston Church- 
ill—the Valiant Years: “The Die Is 
Cast.” Narrative, film, and eye-witness 
interviews re-create the last hours be- 
fore D-Day and the invasion of France. 

(NET—check local educational! tele- 
vision station) Briefing Session: “Afri- 
can Forecast.” Briefing officer John 
MacVane, host Edward P. Morgan and 
guests Louis E. Lomax, journalist, Dr. 
Alphonso Castagno (Queens College). 

(NET) Prospects of Mankind: UN 
show, with Eleanor Roosevelt, guests. 

(NET) National Goals: “The Need to 
Re-examine National Goals.” New se- 
ries based on findings of the President’s 
Commission on National Goals, with 
chairman of the Commission, Henry M. 
Wriston. Today Wriston and Erwin D. 
Canham, editor of the “Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor” explore the reasons for 
the Commission. 

Tues., Apr. 11, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) News 
Special: “JF K—Report No. 2.” Report 
on the President's first 82 days in office. 

Fri., Apr. 14, 10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Eye- 
witness to History: The Eichmann trial. 

10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Close-Up!: “I 
Remember.” Simon Gutter, former in- 
mate of Nazi concentration camps, gives 
personal account of life in the camps. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sat., Apr. 8, 10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Shari Lewis Show: “The Cinderella 
Show.” Shari’s friends do a “Cinder- 
ella” for her when she is so busy mak- 
ing costumes for her friends she has 
no time to do her own. 

1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. Wiz- 

“What Machines Can Do.” Doug 
discovers that although there are mil- 
lions of machines, they work in only 
five ways. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It to Bea- 
ver: “Mistaken Identity.” Beaver is 
blamed for a friend’s mischief. 

Sun., Apr. 9, 6:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Walt 
Disney Presents: “Battle for Survival.” 
Magnifying lenses, time-lapse photog- 
raphy reveal secrets of the plant and 
animal world as 18 expert nature pho- 
tographers explore land and sea for 
the smaller forms of life. 

7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Shirley Tem- 
ple Show: Ludwig Bemelmans’ “Made- 
line.” (Repeat) 

7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dennis the Men- 
ace: “The Dog Trainer.” Dennis suc- 
ceeds where Mr. Wilson has failed in 
training Fremont, Mr. Wilson's dog. 

Mon., Apr. 17, 8:15 am. (CBS-TV) Cap- 
tain Kangaroo: “Seabirds” (film). Fri. 
Apr. 21: An exhibit of Old Museums 
Village. 

Thurs., Apr. 20, 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) High- 
lights of 1961 Cireus: Arthur Godfrey 
and the Ringling Brothers and Barnum 
and Bailey Circus. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun., Apr. 9 (NET—check local educa- 
tional television station) Twe for Phys- 
ies: “At Loose Ends.” In this final pro- 
gram of the series, Drs. Hume and Ivey 
answer some final questions about phys- 
ics and raise many more. 

(NET) The Inquiring Mind: “The Ac- 
tivity Oriented.” Dr. Houle interviews 
two adult students who are more in- 
terested in the activity of the class than 
in pure learning. 

(NET) Venture into Space: A spon- 
taneous discussion of the problems of 
outer space, with James Van Allen, dis- 
coverer of the Van Allen belt of radia- 
tion, President Laurence M. Gould of 
Carleton College, and Dean Athelstan 
Spilhaus of the Institute of Technology, 
Univ. of Minn. 

Mon., Apr. 10, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Prob- 
ability and Statistics, with Prof. Fred- 
erick Mosteller. Teaching problems and 
review with Paul Clifford on Tues. and 
Thurs. Today’s lesson: Average and 
variance in a sample. Apr. 12: Cheby- 
shev’s theorem. Apr. 14: Joint probabil- 
ity functions of two random variables. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 
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—and a source book in 
—part of today’s Britannica Junior 


Teachers find Britannica Junior's one- 
volume index indispensabl: 
work. When one or more volumes are in 
use, the references and cross-referenc: 

in the Ready Reference Index are still 
available—providing a complete guide to 
related information throughout the set. 
is also a source book, 


sroom 


And, since the inde: 
children find immediate information — 
both pronunciation and a brief definition 


Designed especially for unassisted 


ane Index 
that’s always = 
available. 


‘a JuMit 


inne 


< 


Brit 


of every subject listed. With Britannica 
Junior, they can locate a subject easily 
understand it readily. 

And the transition between dictionary 
and encyclopaedia is made easily with 
Britannica Junior — since students not 
only learn adult reference skills, but 
reinforce the dictionary skills of alpha- 
beticgl arrangement, diacritical marks 


and definitions, as well. 


use by elementary school children 


nnica Junior 


rita 


itself! 


For your free copy of a new Britannica teaching 
“Seeds and their Plants,” write John R 
Dept. 407, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


unil 
Rowe, 
425 N 
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